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"= preſent Work appears with 


confidence in the kingdom that 
gave birth to it; and will be well ſadiſ- 
Red with its fortune, if it meets with as 
favourable a reception as has been in- 
dulged to all the other Compoũtions of 
its Author. The high eſteem which 
M. DE VoL TAIRE has always diſcover- 
ed for the Engliſh, is a proof how ambit - 
tious he is of their approbation. It is 
now grown familiar to him, but, then, 
he is not tired with it; and indeed one 
would be apt to think that this cir- 
cumſtance is pleaſing to the nation, 
from the ſtrong deiire they have to 
peruſe whatever is publiſhed under his 
name, | 
Without pretending, therefore, to 2ny 
great penetration, we may venture to 
aſſure him, that his I.etters will meet 
with all the ſucceſs that could be with- 
ed. M. os VoLTAIRE is the Author 
of them; they were written in London, 
and relate particularly to the Enzlifh 


nation; three circumſtances which mutt 
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neceflarily recommend them. The great 
freedom with which M. DER VoLTAIiRE 
delivers himſelf, in his various obſerva- 
tions, cannot give him any apprehen- 
ſions of their being leſs favourably re- 
ceived upon that account, by a judicious 
people who abhor flatrery. 'The Engliſh 
are pleaſed to have their faults pointed 
out to them, becauſe this ſhows, at the 
ſame time, that the writer is able to di- 
ſtinguiſh their merit. | 
We muſt, however, confeſs, that theſe 
Letters were not defigned for the pub- 
lic. They are the reſult of the Author's 
complacency and friendſhip for M. 
Thiriot, who had deſired him, during 
his ſtay in England, to favour him with 
fuch remarks as he might make on the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Britiſh na- 


tion. Tis well known, that, in a cor- - 


reſpondence of this kind, the moft juſt 
and regular writer does not propole to 
obſerve any method. M. DEVoLTAIERT, 
in all probability, followed noother rule 
in the choice of his ſubjects than his 
particular taſte, or, perhaps, the queries 
of his friend. Be this as it will, it was 
thought that the moſt natural order in 
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which they could be placed would be 
that of their reſpective dates. Several 
particulars which are mentioned in them 
make it neceſſary for us to obſerve, that 
they were written between the latter 
end of 1728, and about 1731. The only 
thing that can be regreted on this oc- 
caſion is, that ſo agreeable a correſpon- 
dence ſhould have continued no langer. 

The Reader will, no doubt; obſerve, 
that the circumſtances in every letter 
which had not an immediate relation 
ro the title of it have been omitted. 
This was done on purpoſe; for letters, 
written with the confidence and fimpli- 
city of perſonal friendſhip, generally in- 
clude certainthings which are notproper 
for the preſs. The public indeed thereby 
often loſe a great many agreeable par- 
ticulars ; but why ſhould they complain, 
if the want of them is compenſated by 
a thouſand beauties of another kind? 
The variety of the ſubjects, the graces 
of the diction, the ſolidity of the reflec- 
tions, the delicate turn of the criticiſm; 


in fine, the noble fire which enlivens 


all the compoſitions of M. peg Vor- 
TAIRE, delight the reader perpetually. 
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Even the moſt ſerious letters, ſuch as 
thoſe which relate to Sir Iſaac Newton's- 
hiloſophy, will be fuund entertaining. 
he Author has infuſed into his ſub- 
ject all the delicate touches it was ſuſ- 
eeptible of; deep and abſtruſe enough 
to ſhow that he was maſter of it, and 
always peripicuous enough to be under- 
ſtood. - | 
Some of his Engliſh readers may, per- 
haps, be diſſatisfied at his not expatiating 
farther on their conſtitution and their 
laws, which moſt of them revere almoſt 
to idolatry ; but this reſervedneſs is an 
effect of M. DR VOLTAIRE's judgment. 
He contented himſelf with giving his 
opinion of them in general reflections, 
the caſt of which is entirely new, and 
which prove that he had made this part 
Brizifh polity his particular ſtudy, 
Befides, how was it poſſible for a fo- 


reœiguer to pierce through their politics, 


that gloomy labyrinth, in which tuch of 
the Englith themſelves as are beſt ac- 
quainted with it confets daily that they 
arc bewildered and loſt? 
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LETTER. I. 


OF THE QUAKERS. 


hiſtory of fo extraordinary a people 
were worthy the attention of the curi- 
ous. To acquaint myſelf with them, | made 
a viſit to one of the molt eminent Quakers 
in England, who, after having traded thirty 
years, had the witdom to preſcribe limits 
to his fortune and to his defires, and was 
ſettled in a little ſolitude not far trom Lon- 
don. Being come into it, I perceived a ſmall, 
bur regularly built, houtz, vaitly neat, but 
without the le ut pomp ot furniture. The 
Quaker who owned it was a hale rn4dy- 
complextoned old man, whohad nevcr been 
aſflicted with ſickneſs, becauic he had al. 
ways been inſenſible to paſſions, and a per 
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fe& ſtranger to intemperance. I never in 
my lite ſaw a more noble or a more enga- 
ing aſpect than his. He was dreſſed like 
thoſe of his perſuaſion, in a plain coat, 
without plaits in the ſides, or buttons on 
the pockets and flecves, and had on a bea- 
ver, the brims of which were horizontal, 
like thoſe of our clergy. He did not unco- 
ver himſelf when I ap 2 and advanced 
towards me Without once ſtooping his bo- 
«dy ; but there appeared more politene!s in 
the open, humane air of his countenante 
thun in the cuſtom of drawing one leg be 
hind the cther, and taking that from th: 
head which is made to cover it. Friend, 

jays he to me, I perceive thou art a firag- 
ger; but if I can do any thing for thee, 
only tell me. Sir, ſays I to him, bending 
torwards, and advancing, as is uſual with 
us, one leg towards him, | flatter myie! 't 
that my juſt curioſity will not give you the 
Jealt oltence, and that you will do me the 
hcnovur to inform me of the particulars of 
your religion. The people of thy country, 
replied the Quaker, are too full of their 
bows and compliments; but I never yet met 
with cne of them who had ſo much curic- 

tity as thyſelf. Come in, and let us firſt 
dine together, | ſtill continued to make 
ſome very unſeaſonable ceremoni?2:;, it not 
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being eaſy to difengage one's ſelf at once 
from habits we have been long uſed to; 
and after taking part of a frugal meal, 
which began and ended with a prayer to 
God, I began to queition my courteous 
hoit. I opened with that which good Ca- 
tholics have more than once made to Hu- 
guenots, My dear Sir, ſays |, were you 
ever baptized? I never was, replied the 
Quaker, nor any of my brethren. Zouns, 
las | to him, you are not Chriſtians then. 
Friend, replies the old man, in a ſoſt tore 
of voice, twear not; we are Chriſtians, 
and endeavour to be good Chrittians, but 
we are not of opinion that the ſpriakling 
water on a child's head makes hun a Chri- 
ſtian. Heavens! ſays l, ſhocked at his im- 
piety, you have then forgot that Chriſt 
was baptized by St John. Friznd, replics 
the mild Quaker once again, ſwear not. 
Chrit indeed was baptized by John, bus 
he himſelt never baptized any one. We 
are the diſciples of Chriſt, not of John. 
| pitied very much the fincerity ot wy 
worthy Quaker, and was abſolutely tor 
torcing him to get himſelt chriilened, Were 
that all, replied he very gravely, we woull 
fubmic_cheertully to baptiſm, purely in 
compliance with thy weaknels, tor we dont 
coudema any perion who uſes it; but then 
B 2 
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we think, that thoſe who profeſs a religion | 
oi ſo holy, ſo ſpiritual, a nature as that of 

Chritt, ought to abſtain to the utmoſt of 
their power from the Jewith ceremonies. O 
vnaccountable! fays I, what! baptiſm a 
jJewili ceremony? Yes, my triend, lays he, 
10 truly Jewilh, that a great many Jews 
ule che baptiſm of John to this day. Look 
into 41cicnt authors, and thou wilt find 
that John only revived this practice; and 
that it had been uſed by the Hebfews long 
betore his time, in like manner as the 
Mahometans imitated the Ithmaelites in 
their pilgrimages to Mecca. Jeſus in- 
decd ſubmitted to the baptiſm of John, as 
he bad tuflfered himſelf to be circumci— 
ted; but circumciſton and the waſhing 
Veith water ought to be abolithed by the 
baptii of Chriit, that baptiſm of the 
Spirit, that ahlution of the foul, which 
1» the ſalvation of mankind, - Thus the 
torerunner ſaid, “„I indeed baptize you 
« with water unto repentance ; but h- 

© that cometh after me is mightier than 
„ A, whote logs | Un 0% worthy to bear: 

© he tall bap'tize you with the Holy Ghoſt 
„aud with tire,” Azz. iii. 11. Likewite 
Paul, the great apoſtle ftheGentiles, writes 
as follows to the Ceridthians “ Chiu ſent 
„nie But to baptize, but to preach the 
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ee goſpel,“ 1 Cor. i. 17.; and indeed Paul 
never baptized but two pertons with water, 
and that very much againſt his inclinations. 
He circumciſed his diſciple Timothy, and 
the other diſciples likewiſe circumciſed 
all who were willing to ſubmit to that car- 
nal ordinance. But art thou circumciled, 
added he? I have not the honour to be lo, 
tays I. Well friend, continues the Quaker, 
thou art a Chriſtian without being circum - 
ciied, and | am one without being baptized. 
Thus did this pious man make a wrong 
but very ſpecious application of tour or 
tive texts of ſeripture, which ſeemed to fa- 
vour the tenets of his te ; bur, at the tame 
time, forgot very ſincerely an hundred texts 
v hich made directly againſt them. I had 
more ſenſe than to conteſt with him, ſince 
there is no poſſibility of convincing an en- 
thufialt. A man thould never pretend to 
inform a lover ot his miitreſs's faults, no 
more than one who is at law oft the bad- 
nels of his cauſe; nor attempt to win over 
a tanatic by ſtrength of reaſoning. Accor- 
dingly | waved the fubject. 

Well, tays I to him, what ſort of a com- 
munion have you? We kave none like that 
thou hinteſt at among us, replied he. How! 
no communion, fays 1? Only that ſpiritual 
one, replied he, of hearts. He then began 

B 3 
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again to throw out his texts of ſcripture, 
and preached a molt eloquent ſermon 
«Sainlt that ordinance. He harangued in 
„ tone as though he had been inſpired, to 
prove that the ſacraments were merely of 
Human invention, and that the word ſacra- 
etwas not once mentioned in the goſpel, 
I:xcule, ſays he, my 1gnorance, for | have 
not employed an kundredth part of the 
arguments which might be brought to 
prove the truth of our religion, but theſe 
thou thyſelt mayeſt peruſe in the Expoſition 
of our Faith, written by Robert Barclay. 
It is one of the belt pieces that ever was 
penned by man; and as our adverſaries 
con feſs it to be of dangerous tendency, the 
arguments in it mult neceffarily be very 
convincing. I promiſed to peruſe this 
piece, and my Quaker imagined he had 
already made a convert of me. He after- 
wards gave me aa account, in few words, 
ct ſorne ſingularities which make this ſet 
the contempt of others. Contels, ſays he, 
that it was very difficult for thee to refrain 
from langhter when I anſwered all thy ci- 
vilities without uncovering my head, and 
at the ſure tine laid hee and thou to thee. 
However, thou appcareſt to me too well 
reid not to know, that, in Chrilt's time, no 
nale Was ſo ridiculous as to put the plu- 
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ral number for the ſingular. Auguſtus 
Ceſar himſelf was ſpoke to in ſuch phraſes 
as theſe, I love thee, I beſeech thee, I thank 
thee ; but he did not allow any perlon to 
call him Domine, Sir, It was not till many 
ages after that men would have the word 
Tos, as though they were double, inſtead 
of Thou, employed in ſpeaking to them; 
and ulurped the flattering titles of Lord{hip, 
of Eminence, and of Holineſs, which mere 
worms beitow on other worms, by aſſuring 
them that they are with a moſt proſound 
reſpect, and an infamous falſehood, their 
molt obedient, humble fervants. It is to 
ſecure ourſelves more ſtrongly from ſuch a 
ſhameleſs traffic of lies and flattery that we 
thee and thou a king with the ſame freedom 
as we do a beggar, and falute no perſon; 
we owing nothing to mankind but charity, 
and to the laws reſpect and obedience. 
Our apparel is alſo ſomewhat different 
from that of others, and this purely, that 
it may be a perpetual warning to us not 
to imitate them. Others wear the badges 
and marks of their ſeveral dignities, and 
we thoſe of Chriſtian humility. We fly 
from all aſſemblies of pleaſure, from diver- 
lions of every kind, and from places where 
gaming is practiſed; and indeed our caſe 
would be very deplorable, ſhould we fill 
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with ſuch levities as thoſe have mentioned 
the heart, which ought to be the habitation 
of God. We never iwear, not even in a 
court of juſtice, being of opinion that 
the moſt huly name of God ought not to 
be proſtituted in the miſerable conteſts be- 
twixt man and man. When we are ob- 
liged to appear before a magiſtrate upon 
other people's account, (tor law-ſuits are 
unknown among the Friends), we give evi- 
dence to the truth, by ſealing it with our qe 
or ray; and the judges believe us on our 
bare athrmation, vw hilit ſo many other Chri- 
itians for{wear themielves on the holy Ge- 
ſpels. We never war or fight in any cale; 
but it is not that we are afraid; tor ſo far 
trom ſhuddering at the thoughts of death, 
we, on the contrary, bleſs the moment which 
unites us with the Being of beings; bur 
the reaſon of our not uting the outward 
ſword is, that we are Dr ng wolves, tigers, 
nor maſtiffs, but men and Chriltians. Our 
God, who has commanded us to love our 
enemies, and to fuffer without repining, 
would certainly not permit us to crols the 
ſeas, merely becauſe murtherers clothed 
in ſcarlet, and wearing caps two foot high, 

enliſt citizens, by a noiſe made with two 
little Hicks on an ats's fkin extended. And 


when, atter à victory is gained, the whole 
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city of London is illuminated; when the 
ſky is in a blaze with fireworks, and a noiſe 
is heard in the air of thankſgivings, of bells, 
of organs, and of the cannon, we groan in 
ſilence, and are deeply affected with fad- 
nels of ſpirit and brokenneſs of heart, for 
the ſad havock which is the occation ot 
thoſe public rejoicings, 


LETT ER-II; 
oN THE QUAKERS. 


Ell was the ſubſtance of the conver. 
ſation | had with this very ſingular 
perſon ; but I was greatly ſurpriſed to lee 
him come the Sunday following and take 
me with him to the Quakers' Meeting. 
There are ſeveral of thete in London; but 
that which he carried me to lands near 
the famons pillar called the Monument. 
The brethren were already aſſembled at my 
entering it with my guide. There might be 
abouttour hundred men and three hundred 
women in the Viecting. The women hid their 
faces behind their tans, and the men were 
covered with their broad-brimmed hats; 
all were {err and the hence was uni- 


verſal. I pailzd through them, but did not 
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perceive ſo much as one lift up his eyes to 
look at me. This filence laſted a quarter 
of an hour, when at laſt one of them role 
up, took off his hat, and after making a 
variety of wry faces, and groaning in a 
molt lamentable manner, he, partly trom 
his noſe, and partly from his mouth, threw 
out a ſtrange, confuted jumble of words, 
(borrowed, as he imagined, from the Go- 
ipel), which neither himſeli nor any of his 
hearers underitood. When this diſtorter 
had ended bis beautitul foll-quy, and that 
the ſtupid, but greatly edified, congre— 
gation were ſeparated, I aſked my friend 
how it was potlible for the judicious part 
of their aſſembly to ſuffer ſuch a babbling. 
We are obliged, ſays he, to ſuffer it, becaule 
no one knows when a man riies up to hold 
forth whether he will be moved by the 
Spirit or by tully. In this doubt and uncer- 
tainty we lilten patiently to every one; we 
even allow our women to hold forth; two 
cr three of theſe are often inſpired at one 
and the ſame time, and it is then that a 
moit charming noile is heard in che Lord's 
houſe. You have then no prielts, fays [ 
to him. No, no, friend, replies the Qua- 
ker, io our great happineſs. Then open- 
ing one of the Friends' books, as he called 
it, he read the following words in an em- 
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phatic tone: God forbid we ſhould pre- 
ſume to ordain any one to receive the Holy 
Spirit on the Lord's day, to the prejudice 
of the reit of the brethren, Thanks to 
the Almighty we are the only people upon 
earth that have no prieſts. Wouldit thou 
deprive us of fo happy a diſtinction? Why 
{ould we abandon our babe to mercenary 
nurſes, when we ourſelves have milk enough 
tor it? Theſe merc2nary creatures weuld 
foon dominecr in cur houſes, and deſtroy 
both the mother and the babe Cod haz 
ſaid, Freely you have received, freely give. 
Shall we, after theſe words, chenpen, as it 
were, the goipel ; ſell the Holy Gholt, and 
make cf an aſſembly of Chriuians a mere 
thop cf traders? We don't pay a ſet of 
men clothed in black to aſſiſt cur poor, 
to bury our dead, or to preach to the 
Urethren; theſe offices are all of go tender 
2 nature for us ever to intruſt thein to 
others. But how is it poſſible for you, 
favs I, with tome warmth, to know whe- 
ther your diſcourte is really inſpired by 
tie Almighty ? Whoſoever, ſays he, ſhall 
implore Chri:t to enlighten him, and {hall 
publiſh the goſpel truths he may feel in- 
wardly, ſuch an one may be aſlured that 
he is inſpired by the Lord. tHe then 
poured forth a numberleſs multitude of 
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Scripture-texts, which proved, as he ima- 
gined, that there is no ſuch thing as Chri- 
ſtianity without an immediate revelation, 
and added theſe remarkable words; W hen 
thou moveſt one of thy limbs, is it moved 
by thy own power? Certainly not; for 
this limb is often ſenfible to involuntary 
motions; conſequently, he who created thy 
body gives motion to this earthly taber- 
nacle. And are the ſeveral ideas of which 
thy ſoul receives the impreſſion formed by 
thyſelf? much lels are they, fince thel- 
pour in upon thy mind whether thou wilt 
or no; conſequently thou recciveſt thy 
ideas from him who created thy foul: but 
as be leaves thy atfeftions at full liberty, 
he gives thy mind ſuch ideas as thy affec- 
tions may delerve ; it thou liveſt in God, 
thou acteſt, thou thinkeſt, in Cod, After 
this thou needeſt only but open thine eyes 
to that light which enlightens all mankind, 
and it is then thou wilt perceive the truth, 
and make others perceive it. Why this, 
ſays I, is Malbranche's doctrine to a tittle, 
I am acquainted with thy Malbranche, 
ſays he; he had ſomething of the Friend in 
him, but was not enough to. Thele are the 
molt conſiderable particulars | learned con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Quakers; in 
my next letter I {tall acquaint you with 
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their hiſtory, which you will find more 
ſingular than their opinions, 


LET TEK. I. 
ON THE QUAKERS. 


You have already heard that the Qua- 

kers date from Chriſt, who according 
to them was the firſt Quaker. Religion, 
ſay theſe, was corrupted a little after his 
death, and remained in that ſtate of cor- 
ruption about 1 6co years. But there were 
always a few Quakers concealed in the 
world, who carefully preſerved the ſacred 
fire, which was extinguiſhed in all but 
themſelves, till at laſt this light ſpread it- 
ſelf in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain 
was torn in pieces by the inteſtine wars, 
which three or tour ſects had raiſed in the 
name of God, that one George Fox, born 
in Leiceſterſhire, and ſon to a lilk- weaver, 
took it into his head to preach; and, as he 
- pretended, with all the requilites of a true 
apoſtle, that is, without being able either 
to read or write. He was about twenty- 
ve years of age “, irreproachable in his 

* Fox cculd read at that age. 
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life and conduct, and a holy madman, 
He was equipped in leather from head to 
foot, and travelled from one village to an- 
other, exclaiming againſt war and the cler- 
gy. Had his invectives been levelled againſt 
the ſoldiery only, he would have been ſafe 
enough; but he inveighed againſt eccle- 
italtics Fox was ſeized at Derby; and being 
carried before a juſtice of peace, he did not 
once offer to pull off his leathern hat; 
upon which an officer gave him a great 
box on the ear, and cried to him, Do not 
vou know yon are to appear uncovered be- 
tore his Worthip ? Fox preſented his other 
cheek to the officer, and begged him 10 
give him another box for God's ſake. The 
juſtice wonld have had him ſworn before 
he aſked him any queſtions. Know, friend, 
ſays Fox to him, that I never ſwear. The 
juſtice obſerving he herd and !hou'd him, 
ſent him to the houſe of correction in Der- 
by, with orders that he ſhould be whipped 
there, Fox praiſed the Lord all the way 
he went to the houle of correction, where 
the juſtice's order was executed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. The men who whipped 
this enthuſiaſt were greatly ſurpriſed to 
hear him beſecch them to give him a few 
more laſhes for the good of his ſoul. There 
was no need of entreating theſe people ; 
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the laſhes were repeated, for which Fox 
thanked them very cordially, and began to 
preach, At firſt, the ſpectators fell alaugh- 
ing, but they afterwards liſtened to him; 
and, as enthuſiaſm is an epidemical diſtem- 
per, many were perſuaded, and thoſe who 
ſcourged him became his firit diſciples. 
Being ſet at liberty, he ran up and down 
the country with a dozen protclytes at his 
heels, ſtill declaiming againit the clergy, 
and was whipped from time to time. Being 
one day ſet in the pillory, he harangued 
the crowd in to ſtrong and moving a man- 
ner, that titty of the auditors became his 
converts, and he won the reit ſo much in 
his favour, that his head being freed tu- 
multuouſly from the hole where it was fa- 
ſtened, the populace went and ſearched for 
the church of England clergyman who 
had been chiefly inſtrumental in bringing 
him to this puniſhment, and ſet hin on 
the ſame pillory where Fox had ſtood. 
Fox was bold enough to convert ſome of 
Oliver Cromwell's ſoldiers, who thereupon 
Giiitted the ſervice, and refuled to take th2: 
oaths. Oliver, having as great a contempt 
tor a ſect which would not allow its mem- 
bers to light as Sixtus Quiutu, had fur 
another ſect, Dove nau i chiavata, began 
ro periecute theſe new convert. The Pri- 
C 2 
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ſons were crowded with them; but perſe- 
cution ſeldom has any other effe than to 
increaſe the number of proſelytes. Theſe 
came therefore from their confinement 
more ſtrongly confirmed in the principles 
they had imbibed, and followed by their 
goalers, whom they had brought over to 
their belief But the circumſtances which 
contributed chicily to the ſpreading of this 
ject were as follow. Fox thought himſelt 
inſpired, and, conſequently, was of opinion 
that he mult ſpeak in a manner different 
trom the reſt of mankind. He thereupon 
began to wreath his body, to ſcrew up his 
face, to hold in his breath, and to exhale 
it in a forcible manner, inſomuch that the 
prieſteſs of the Pythian god at Delphos 
could not have acted her part to better ad- 
vantage. Inſpiration ſoon became ſo ha- 
bitual to him, that he could ſcarce deliver 
himſelf in any other manner. This was 
the ficit gift he communicated to his dit- 
ciples. 'Theſe aped very ſincerely their 
maiter's ſeveral grimuces, and ſhookinevery 
limb the inſtant the fi: of inſpiration came 
upon them; whence they were called Qua- 
ters. The vulgar attempted to mimic them, 
they trembled, they ſpake through the 
noſe; they quaked, and fancied themſelves 
inſpired by the 1icly Ghoſt, The only thing 
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now wanting was a few miracles, and ac- 
cordingly they wrought ſome. 

Fox, this modern patriarch, ſpoke thus 
to a jultice of peace, before a large aſſem- 
bly of people. Friend, take care what thou 
doſt: God will ſoon punili thee for perſe- 
cuting his ſaints. This magiſtrate being 
one who beſotted himſelf every day with 
bad beer and brandy, died of an apoplexy 
two days after, the moment he had ſigned 
a 1[:ttimus tor impriſoning ſome Quakers. 
The ſudden death with which this juſtice was 
ſeized was not aſcribed to his intemperance, 
but was univerſally looked upon as the ef- 
ſect of the holy man's predictions ; ſo that 
this accident made more converts to Qua- 
keriſm than a thouſand ſermons, and as 
many thaking fits, could have done. Oliver, 
finding them increaſe daily, was defirous 
ot bringing them over to his party, and 
for that purpoſe attempted to bribe them 
by money. However, they were incor- 
ruptible; which made him one day declare, 
that this religion was the only one he had 
ever met with that had reſiſted the charms 
of gold. 

he Quakers were ſeveral times perſe- 
cuted under Charles II. not upon a religi- 
ous account, but for refuſing to pay the 
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tythes, for thee-ing and thou-ing the magi- 
rates, and for refuſing to take the oaths 
enacted by the laws. 

At lat Robert Barclay, a native of Scot- 
land. preſented to the King, in 1675, bis 
-\pology for the Quakers; a work as well 
d cavn up as the ſubject could poſſibly ad- 
mit. The dedication to Charles II. is not 
filled with mean, flattering encomiums, but 
„ bounds with bold touches in favour of 
truth, and with the wiſeſt counſels. © Thou 
** haſttaſted,” ſays he to the King, at the cloſe 
of his epiſtle dedicatory, ** of proſperity 
and adverſity ; thou knoweſt what it is 
to be baniſhed thy native country; to be 
* over-ruled as well as to rule and fit up- 
aon thethrone; and, being oppreſſed, thou 
*+ haſt reaſon to know how hateful the 
oppreſſor is both to God and man: if, 
* after all theſe warnings and advertiſe- 
* ments, thou doſt not turn unto the Lord 
*« with all thy heart, but forget him who 
remembered thee in thy diſtreſs, and give 
* up thyſelf to follow luſt and vanity, 
% ſurely great will be thy condemnation. 

„ Againſt which ſnare, as well as the 
© temptation of thoſe that may or do feed 
« thee, and prompt thee to evil, the moſt 
« excellent and prevalent remedy will be 


to apply thyſelf to that light of Chrit 
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„ which ſhineth in thy conſcience, which 
„neither can nor will flatter thee, nor ſuf- 
„ fer thee to be at eaſe in thy fins; but 
„ dothand will deal plainly and faithfully 
«© with thee as thoſe that are followers 
% thereof have plainly done—Thy faithful 
+ friend and ſubject, Robert Barclay.” 

A more ſurpriſing circumltance is, that 
this epiſtle, written by a private man of no 
figure, was ſo happy in its effects as to put 
a Hop to the perſecution. 


LETT EX IV. 


ON THE QUAKERS. 


BOUT this time“ aroſe the illu- 
ſtrious William Pen, who eſtabliſhed 
the power of the Quakers in America, and 
would have made them appear venerable 
in the eyes of the Europeans, were it poſ- 
ſible for mankind to reſpe virtue when 
revealed in a ridiculous light. He was 
the only fon of Vice-admiral Pen, favou- 
rite to the Duke of York, afterwards King 
James II. | 
William Pen, at twenty years of age, hap- 
pening to meet with a Quaker in Cork +, 
* 1666, + Thumas Loc. 
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whom he had known at Oxford, this man 
made a proſelyte of him; and William be- 
ing a ſprigatly youth, and naturally elo- 
quent, having a winning aſpect, and a 
very engaging carriage, he ſoon gained 
over ſome of his intimates. tle carricd 
matters ſo far, that he formed, by inſen— 
ſible degrees, a ſociety of young Quakers, 
who met at his houſe ; fo that he was at 
the head of a ſect when a little above 
twenty. 

Being returned, after his leaving Cork, 
to the Vice-adiniral his father, initead ot 
falling upon his knees to alk him his blet- 
ſing, he went up to him with his hat on, 
and faid, Friend, | am very glad to ſee thee 
in good health, The Vice-admiral ima- 
gined his ſon to be crazy; but ſoon find- 
ing he was turned Quaker, he employed 
all the methods that prudence could ſug- 


geſt to engage him to behave and ad like 


other people. The youth made no other 
anſwer to his father than by exhorting 
him to turn Quaker alſo. At laſt his ſa- 
ther conficed himſelf to this ſingle requeſt, 
viz. that he ſhould wait upon the King 
and the Duke of York with his hat under 
his arm, and ſhould not He and thou them. 
William anſwered, that he could not do 
theſe things for conſcience” ſoke; which ex- 
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aſperated his father to ſuch a degree that 
he turned him out of doors. Young Pen 
gave God thanks for permitting him to 
ſuffer ſo early in his cauſe; after which he 
went into the city, where he held forth * 
and made a great number of converts. 
The church of England clergy found 
their congregations dwindle away daily ; 
and Pen bcing young, handſome, and of 
a graceful Gacure, the court as well as the 
city ladies flocked very devoutly to his 
Meeting, The Patriarch George Fox, hear- 
ing of his great reputation, came to Lon- 
don (though the journcy was very long) 
purely to ſee and converſe with him. Both 
reſolved to go upon miſſions into foreign 
countries, and accordingly they embarked 
for Holland, after having left labourers ſuf - 
ficient to take care of the London vineyard. 
Their labours were crowned with fſuc- 
ceſs in Amſterdam; but a circumſtance 
which reflected the greateſt honour on 
them, ang at the ſame time put their hu- 


.mity tothe greateſt trial, was the reception 


they met with from Elizabeth the prin- 
cls Patitine, aunt to George |. of Great 
Britain, a lady conſpicuous for her genius 
and knowledge, and to whom Des Cartes 
had dedicated his Philoſophical Romance. 


About 1CGS, and the 24th year of his age. 
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She was then retired to the Hague, where 
ſhe received theſe Friends, for ſo the Qua- 
kers were at that time called in Holland. 
This princeſs had ſeveral conferences with 
them in her palace, and ſhe at laſt entertain- 
ed fo favourable an opinion of Quakeritm, 
that they conteſſed the was not far from the 
kingdom of heaven. The Friends ſowed 
likewiſe the good ſeed in Germany, but 
reaped very little fruit; for the mode of 
thec- ing and 1hou-ing was not approved 
of in a country where a man is perpetually 
obliged to employ the titles of Highnels 
and Excellency. William Pen returned ſoon 
to England, upon hearing of his father's 
 ſicknels, in order to fee him before he died. 
The Vice-admiral was reconciled to his ſon; 
and, though of a different perſuaſion, em- 
braced him tenderly. William made a 
ſruitleſs exhortation to his father not to re- 
ceive the ſacrament, but to die a Quaker; 
and the good old man entreated his fon 
William ty wear buttons on his ſleeves, and 
a crape hatband in his beaver; but all to no 
purpoſe. 

William Pen inherited very large pol- 
ſellions, part of which conſied in crown- 
debts, due to the Vice-admiral for ſums he 
hd advanced for the ſea-ſervice. No mo- 
nics were at that time more ſecure than 
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thoſe owing from the King. Pen was ob- 
liged to go more than once and hee and 
thou King Charles and his miniſters, in or- 
der to recover the debt; and, at laſt, inſtead 
of ſpecie, the government inveſted him with 
the right and ſovereignty of a province of 
America, to the fonth of Maryland. Thus 
was a Quaker raifed to ſovereign power. 
Pen ſet ppil for his new dominions with 
two ſhips freighted with Quakers, who to]- 
lowed his fortune. The country was call- 
ed Penſylvania, from William Pen, who 
there tounded Philadelphia, now the moſt 
fHouriſking city in that country. The firſt 
ſte p he took was to enter into an alliance 
with his American neigi.bours; and this 
is the only treaty between thoſe people 
and the Chrittians that was not ratified 
by an oath and was never infringed. The 
new fovercign was at the fame time the 
legiſlator of Penſylvania, and enacted very 
wile and prudent laws, none of which have 
ever been changed ſince his time. The 
firſt is, to injure no perſon upon a religi- 
ous account; and to conſider as brethren 
all thoſe who believe in one God, 

He had no ſooner ſettled his government, 
but ſeveral American merchants came and 
peopled this colony. The natives of the 
country, inſtead of flying into the woods, 
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cultivated, by infeaſible degrees, a friend- 
{hip with the peaceable Quakers. They 
loved theſe foreigners as much as they de- 
teſted the other Chriſtians who had con- 
quered and laid waſte America, In a little 


Gu 


— 
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time a great number of theſe ſavages, (talſe- 


ly ſo called) charmed with the mild and 
gentle diſpoſition of their neighbours, came 
in crowds to William Pen, and beſought 
him to admit them into the number of his 
vaſſals. It was very rare and uncommon 
for a ſovereign to be e e and thou d by 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects, who never took 
their hats off when they carne into his pre- 
ſence; and as ſingular for a government to 
be without one prieſt in it, and for a people 
to be without arms, either oflenſive or de- 
fenſive; for a body of citizens to be abſo- 
lately undiſtinguiſhed but by the public em- 
ployments, and for neighbours not to cnter- 
tain the lealt jealouſy one againſt the other. 

William Pen might glory in having 
brought down upon earth the ſo-much- 
boalted golden age, which in all probability 
never exiſted but in Penſylvania. He re- 
turned to England to ſettle ſome affairs 
relating to his new dominions. Aſter the 
death of King Charles II. King James, 
who had loved the father, indulged the 
| ſame affection to che ſon, and no longer 
! 
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conſidered him as an obſcure ſectary, but 
as à very great man. The King's politics 
on this occaſion agreed with his inclina- 


tions. He was deſirous of pleaſing the Qua- 


kers, by annulling the laws made agamit 
Nonconformilts, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity, by this univerſal toleration, of eſta- 
bliſhing the Romith religion. All the ſeda- 
riſts in England ſaw the ſnare that was laid 
for them, but did not give into it, they 
never failing to unite when the Romill re- 
ligion, their common enemy, is to be oppo- 
ſed. But Pen did not think himſelf bound 
in any manner to renounce his principles 
merely to favour Proteſtants, to whom he 
was odious, in oppoſition to a king who 
loved him. He had eſtablithed an univer- 
fal toleration with regard to con'cience in 
America, and would not have it thought 
that he intended to deſtroy it in Europe; 
for vhich reaſon he adhered fo inviolably to 
King James, that a report prevailed uni- 
verſally of his being a ſeſuit. This calumny 
affected him very 1. mgly, and he was 
obliged to jullity nimſelf in print. How- 
ever, the unſortunate King James II. in 
whom, as in molt princes of the Stuart fa- 
mily, grandeur and weakneſs were equally 
blended, and who, like them, az wuch 
overdid ſome things as he was ſhort in 
D 
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others, loſt his kingdom in a manner that 
is hardly to be accounted for. 

All the Engliſh ſectariſts accepted from 
William III. and his parliament the to- 
leration and indulgence which they had 
refuſed when offered by King James. It 
was then the Quakers began to enjoy, by 
virtue of the laws, the ſeveral privileges 
they poſſeſs at this time. Pen having at 
laſt ſeen Quakeriſm firmly eſtabliſhed in his 
native country, went back to Penſylvania. 
His own people and the Americans received 
him with tears of joy, as though he had 
been a father who was returned to viſit his 
children. All the laws had been religiouſly 
obſerved in his abſence, a circumſtance in 
which no legiſlator had ever been happy 
but himſelf. After having reſided ſome 
years in Penſylvania he left it, but with 

eat reluctance, in order to return to Eng- 
land, there to ſolicit ſome matters in favour 
of the commerce of Penſylvania ; but he 
never ſaw it again, he dying in Ruſcomb 
in Berkſhire, anno 1718. 

Lam not able to gueſs what fate Qua- 
keriſm may have in America, but I perceive 
it dwindies away daily in England. In all 
countries where liberty of conſcience is 
allowed, the eſtabliſhed religion will at laſt 
ſwallow up all the reſt. Quakers are diſ- 
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qualified from being members of parlia- 
ment; nor can they enjoy any polt or pre- 
{erment, becauſe an oath mult always be 
taken on theſe occaſions, and they never 
ſwear. They are, therefore, reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſubſiſting upon traffic. Their 
chiidren, whom the induitry of their parents 
has enriched, are defirous of enjoying ho- 
nours, of wearing buttons and ruffles; and, 
quite aſhamed of being called Quakers, they 
become converts to the church ot England, 
merely to be in the faſhion, 


LE LI EM -Vy 


ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


"NGLAND is properly the country of 
tectariits. Muit.e /urt man/iones in domo 
Patris mei, (in my Father's houſe are many 
manſions.) An Englihman, as one to 
whom liberty is natural, may go to heaven 
his own way. 

Nevertheleſs, though every one is per- 
mitted to ſerve God in whatever mode or 
faſhion he thinks proper, yet their true re- 
ligion, that in which a man makes his for- 
tune, is the ſect of Epiſcoparians, or church- 
men, called the Church of England, or 
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ſimply the Church, by way of eminence. 
No perſon can poſſeis an employment, ei- 
ther in England or Ireland, unleſs he be 
ranked among the faithful, that is, profe ſſes 
himſelf a member of the church of England. 
This reaſon (which carries mathematical 
evidence with it) has converted ſuch num- 
bers of diſſenters of all perſuaſions, that not 
a twentieth part of the nation is out of the 
pale of the eltablitked church. The Eng- 
lith clergy have retained a great number of 
the Romilh ceremonies, and eſpecially that 
of receiving, with a molt ſcrupulous atten- 
tion, their tithes, They alſo have the picus 
ambition to aim at ſuperiority. 

Moreover, they inſpite very religiouſly 
their flock with a holy zeal againit diſſen- 
ters of all denominations TI his zeal was 
pretty violent under the Tories, in the four 
laſt years of Queen Anne; but was pro- 
ductivecfno greater miſchief than the break- 
ing the windows of ſome mecting-houles, 
and the demoliſhing of a tew of them. 
For religious rage ceaſed in England with 
the civil wars; and was no more under 
Qucen Anne han the hollow noiſe of a fea 
whoſe billows ſtill heaved, though ſo long 
alter the ſtorm, when the Whigs and Tories 
laid waſte their native country, in the fame 
manner as the Gwelphs and Gibelins for- 
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merly did theirs. It was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for both parties to call in religion on 
this occaſion; the Tories declared for Epiſ- 
copacy, and the Whigs, as ſome imagined, 
were for aboliſhing it; however, alter theſe 
had got the upper hand, they contented 
themielves with only abridging it. 

At the time when the Earl of Oxford 


and the Lord Bolingbroke uſed to drink 


healths to the Tories, the church of Eng- 
land conſidered thoſe noblemen as the de- 
tenders of its holy privileges. The lower 
houſe of Convocation, (a kind of houſe of 
Commons), compoſed wholly of theclergy, 
was in ſome credit at that time; at leaſt the 
members of it had the liberty to meet, to 
diſpute on eccleſiaſtical matters, to ſentence 
impious books from time to time to the 
flames, that is, books written againſt them | 
ſelves, The miniſtry, which is now com- 
poſed of Whigs, does not ſo much as allow 
thoſe gentlemen to aſſemble, ſo that they 
are at this time reduced (in the obſcurity 
of their reſpective pariſhes) to the melan- 
choly occupation of praying for the pro- 
ſperity of the government, whoſe tranquil- 
lity they would willingly diſturb. With 
regard to the biſhops, who are twenty · ſix 
in all, they (till have feats in the Houſe ot 
Lor ds in ſpite of the Whigs, becauſe the an- 
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cient abuſe of conſidering them as barons 
ſubſiſts to this day. There is a clauſe, 
however, in the oath which the government 
requires from theſe gentlemen, that pnts 
their Chriſtian patience to a very great trial, 
viz, that they ſhall be of the Church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed. There are 
lew biſhops, deans, or other dignitaries, 
but imagine they are ſo ure divins ; it is, 
conſequently, a great mortification to them 
to be obliged to confeſs, that they owe 
their dignity to a pitiful law enacted by a 
ſet of profane laymen. A learned monk 
(Father Courayer) writ a book lately to 
prove the validity and ſucceſſion of Eng- 
liſh ordinations. This book was forbid in 
France ; but do you believe that the Eng- 
lich miniſtry were pleaſed with it? far from 
it. Thoſe damned Whigs do not value a 
ſtraw whether the Epiſcopal ſucceſſion a- 
mong them hath been interrupted or not, 
or whether Biſhop Parker was conſecrated 
(as it is pretended) in a tavern, or achurch ; 
for theſe Whigs are much better pleaſed 
that the biſhops thould derive their autho- 
rity from the parliament than from the 
apoſtles, The Lord B obſerved, that 
this notion of divine right would only 
make ſo many tyrants in lawn-ſleeves, but 


that. the laws made ſo many citizens. 
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With regard to the morals of the Eng- 
lith clergy, they are more regular than 
thoſe of France, and for this reaſon: All 
the clergy (a very few excepted) are edu- 
cated in the univerſities of Oxford or Cam- 


bridge, far from the depravity and corrup- 


tion which reign in the capital, They are 
not called to dignities till very late, at a 
time of life when men are ſenſible of no 
other paſſion but avarice, that is, when 
their ambition craves a ſupply. Employ- 
ments are here beſtowed, both in the church 
and the army, as a reward for long ſer- 
vices; and we never ſee youngſters made 
biſhops or colonels immediately upon their 
laying aſide the academical gown; and, be- 
ſides, molt of the clergy are married. The 
ſtiff and awkward air contracted by them 
at the univerſity, and the little familiarity 
the men of this country have with the ladies, 
commonly oblige a biſhop to confine him- 
ſelf to, and reſt cuntented with, his own. 
Clergymen ſometimes take a glaſs at the 
tavern, cuſtom giving them a ſanction on 
this occaſion; and if they fuddle themſelves, 
it is in a very ſerious manner, and without 
giving the leaſt ſcandal. 

That ſable mixed kind of mortal, (not to 
be defined), who is neither of the clergy 
nor of the laity; in a word, the thing call - 
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ed Abbe in France, is a ſpecies quite un- 
known in England. All the clergy here 
are very much upon the reſerve, and moſt 
of them pedants. When theſe are told, 
that in France young fellows, famous for 
their diſſoluteneſs, and raiſed to the higheſt 


dignities of the church by female intrigues, 


addreſs the tair publicly in an amorous 
way, amule themſelves in writing tender 
love-ſongs, entertain their friends very 
ſplendidly every night at their own houſes, 
and after the banquet is ended withdraw 
to invoke the aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and call themielves boldly the ſucceilors of 
the apoſtles, they bleſs God for their being 
Proteſtants. But theſe are ſhameleſs he- 
retics, who deterve to be blown hence 
through the flames to Old Nick, as Rabelais 
ſays: and for this reaſon I do not trouble 
myſelt about them. 


LET IE Vi. 


ON THE PRESBYTERIANS, 


1 HE church of England is confined al- 

moit to the kingdom whence it recei- 
ved its name, and to ireland ; for Preſby- 
terianiſm is the eſtabliſhed religion in Scot- 
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land. This Preſbyterianiſm is directly the 
ſame with Calviniſm, as it was eſtabliſhed 
in France, and is now profeſſed at Gene- 
va. As the prieſts of this ſect receive but 
very inconſiderable ſtipends from their 
churches, and, conſequently, cannot emu- 
late the ſplendid luxury of biſhops, they ex- 
claim very naturally againſt honours which 
they can never attain to. Figure to your» 
ſelt the haughty Diogenes trampling un- 
der foot the pride of Plato. The Scotch 


Preſbyterians are not very unlike that 


proud, though tattered, reaſoner. Dioge- 
nes did not uſe Alexander halt fo imperti- 
nently as theſe treated King Charles II.; 
for when they took up arms in his cauſe, 
in oppoſition to Oliver, who had deceived 
them, they forced that poor monarch to 
undergo the hearing of three or four ſer- 
mons every day; would not ſuffer him to 
play, reduced him to a ſtate of penitence 
and mortification ; ſo that Charles ſoon 
grew ſick of theſe pedants, and according- 
ly eloped from them with as much joy as 
a youth does from ſchool. 

A church of England miniſter appears 
as another Cato in preſence of a juvenile 
ſprightly Freach graduate, who bawls for 
a whole morning together in the divinity 
ſchools, and hums a long in chorus with 
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ladies in the evening : but this Cato is a 
very ſpark when before a Scotch Preſby- 
terian. The latter affects a ſerious gait, 
puts on a ſour look, wears a vaſtly broad- 
brimmed hat, and a long cloak over a very 
ſhort coat; preaches through the noſe, and 
gives the name of the Whore of Babylon to 
all churches where the miniſters are ſo for- 
tunate as to enjoy an annual revenue of 
ve or fix thouſand pounds; and where 
the people are weak enough to ſuffer this, 
and to give them the titles of my Lord, 
your Lordſhip, or, your Eminence. 

Theſe gentlemen, who have alſo ſome 
churches in England, introduced there the 
mode of grave and levere exhortations. To 
them is owing the ſanctification of Sunday 
in the three kingdoms. People are there 
forbid to work, or take any recreation, on 
that day, in which the ſeverity is twice as 
great as that of the Romiſh church. No ope- 
ras, plays, or concerts, are allowed in Lon- 
don on Sundays; and even cards are ſo 
expreſsly forbid, that none but perſons of 
quality, and thoſe we call the genteel, play 
on that day; the reſt of the nation go ei- 
ther to church, to the tavern, or to ſee 
their miltrelles. 

Though the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian 
ſects are the two prevailing ones in Great 
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Britain, yet all others are very welcome to 
come and ſettle in it, and live very ſociably 
together, though molt of their preachers 
hate one another, almoſt as cordially as a 
Janſeniſt damns a Jeſuit. | 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange 11 
London, a place more veuerable than ma- 
ny courts ot juſtice, where the repreſenta- 
tives of all nations meet for the benefit of 
mankind. There the Jew, the Mahometan, 
and the Chriſtian, tranſact together, as 
though they all profeſſed the tame reli- 
gion, and give the name of Infidel to none 
but bankrupts. There the Pretbyterian 
confides in the Anabaptiſt, and the church- 
man depends on the Quaker's word. At 
the breaking up of this pacific and free aſ- 


 fembly, ſome withdraw to the ſynagogue, 


4 


and others to take a glaſs. This man goes 
and is baptized in a great tub, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; that 
man has his ton's foreſkin cut off, whilſt a 
ſet of Hebrew words (quite unintelligible 
to him) are mumbled over his child, 
Others retire to their churches, and there 
wait for the inſpiration of Heaven with 
their hats on, and all are ſatisfied. | 
If one religion only were allowed in 
England, the government would very poſ- 
ſibly become arbitrary; if there were but 
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two, the people would cut one another's 
throats; but as there are ſuch a multitude, 
they all live happy, and in peace. 


LETTER: VII. 


OF THE SOCINIANS, OR ARIANS, OR 
ANTITRINITARIANS. 


"Þ HERE is a little ſe& here compoſed of 
clergymen, and of a few very learned 
perſons among the laity, who, though 
they do not call themſelves Arians or 
Socinians, do yet diſſent entirely from St 
Athanaſius with regard to their notions 
of the Trinity, and declare very frank- 
ly, that the Father is greater than the 
Son. 5 

Do you remember what is related of a 
certain orthodox biſhop, who, in order to 
convince an emperor of the reality of con- 
ſubſtantiation, put his hand under the chin 
of the monarch's ſon, and took him by the 
noſe in preſence of his Sacred Majeſty? The 
emperor was going to order his attendants 
to throw the biſhop out of the window, 
when the good old man gave him this 
handſome and convincing reaſon : Since 
your Majeſty, ſays he, is angry when your 
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ſon has not due reſpect ſhown him, what 
punithment do you think will God the Fa- 
cher inflict on thoſe who refuſe his Son je- 
ſus the titles due to him? The perſons [ 
juſt now mentioned declare, that the holy 
biſhop took a very wrong ſtep; that his 
argument was inconcluſive; and that the 
emperor thould have anſucred him thus: 
Know that there are two ways by which 
meu may be wantiug in re ſpect to me; firſi, 
in not doing honour ſufficient to my ſon; 
and, ſecondly, in paying him the ſame ho 
nour as to me. 

Be this as it will, the principles of Arius 
begin to revive, not only in England, but 
in Holland and Pcland. The celebrated 
Sir Iſaac Newton honoured this opinion 
ſo far as to co::ntenance it, This phila- 
ſopher thought that the Uuitariars argu— 
ed more mathematically than we do. Bot 
the moſt ſang ine ſtickler for Aria piſmn is 
the illuſtrious Dr Clark. T his man is ri- 
gidly virtnous, and of a mild diipoſition ; 
is more fond of his tenets than deſircus 
of propagating them; and abiorbed ſo en- 
tirely in problems and calculations, thut 
he is a mere reaſoning machine. 

It is he who wrote a book which is wuch 
eſteemed, and little underſtood, on the 
exiſtence of God; and another more inte!- 
E 
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Igible, but pre'ty much contemned, on the 
truth of the Chi iſtian reli gion. 

He never engaged in ſcholaſtic diſputes, 
v-hich our friend calls vezerable trie. He 


only publi|ked a work, containing all the 


teſtimonies of the primitive ages for and 
againſt the Unitarians, and leaves to the 
reader the counting of the voices, and the 
liberty of forming u judgment, 'I his book 
won the Doctor a grert number of parti— 
runs, and loſt hun the Sce of Canterbury : 
but, in my humble opinion, he was out in 
his calculation, an 14d better have been 
primate of all Frgamd than merely an 
Arian parſon. 

You fee that opinions are ſubje to re- 
veluuo ns as well as empires. Arianiſm, 
after having triumphed during three cen- 
turies, and been forgot twelve, riſes at laſt 
cut of its own ales; but it has choſe a ve- 
ry improper ſeaſon to make its appearance 
in, the preſent age being quite cloyed with 
diiputes and jects. The members of this 
ſe& are, beſides, too few to be indulged the 
liberty of holding public aſſemblies, which, 
however, they will, doubeleſs, be permitted 
to do, in caie they ſpread conſiderably, 
But people are now 1o very cold with re- 
ſyreRt te al! rhings of this kind, that there 


is little probability any new religion, or 
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old one that may be revived, will meet 
with favour, Is it not whunſical enough 
that Luther, Calvin, and Zuinglius, who'e 
writings no body in this age reads, ſhould 
have tounded feats which are now fpread 
over a great part of Europe; that Maho- 
met, though ſo iznorant, thould have given 
a religion to Alla and Atrica; and that 
Sir [aac Newton, Dr Clark, Mr Locke, 
Mr Le Clere, &c. the greateſt philoſophers, 
as well as the abicit writers, of their ages, 
ſhould ſcarce have been able to raile a little 
flock, which even decreaſes daily? 

This it is to be born at a proper period 
of time. Were Cardinal de Retz to return 
again into the world, neither his eloquence 
nor his intrigues would draw together ten 
women in Paris. 

Were Oliver Cromwell, he who behead- 
ed his Sovereign, and ſeized upon the king- 
ly dignity, to riſe trom the dead, he would 
de a wealthy city trader, and no more, 
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n. 


ON THE PARLIAMENT. 


Ht membersof the Engliſh parliament 
are fond of comparing themliclves to 
the old Romans, 

Not long fince, Mr Shippen opened a 
ſr<ech iu the Houſe of Commons with theſe 
words: The majelty of the people of 
„England would be wounded.” The ſin- 
gularity ct exptreſlion occalioned a loud 
Hugh; but this gentleman, ſo far from 
being dilconcericd, repeated the ſame words 
w:th a reſolute tone of voice, and the laugh 
curaicd, lu my opimon, the majeſty of the 
r-:vple of England has nothing in common 
wich that of the people of Rome; much 
tels is there any athaity between their go- 
vernmeats. There is in London a ſenate, 
jome of the members whereot are accuſed, 
doubtleſs very unjuſtly, of ſelling their 
voices on certain occaſions, as was done in 
Kome; this is the only reſemblance. Be- 
tides, the two nations appear to me quite 
oppoſite in character, with regard both to 
good and evil. The Romans never knew 
the dreadful folly of religious wars, an 
abomination reſerved for devout preachers 
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af patience and humility, Marius and 
Sylla, Cetar and Pompey, Antony and 
Auguſtus, did not draw their ſwords, and 
ſer the world in a blaze, merely to deter- 
mine whether the Flamen ſhould wear his 


thirt over his robe or his robe over his 


ſhirt; or whether the ſacred chickens ſhould 
eat and drink, or eat only, in order to take 
the augury. Ihe Engliſh have hanged 
one another by law, and cut one another 
to pieces in pitched battles, for quarrels of 
a5 trifling a nature. Ihe ſects of the Epil- 
copariansand Preſbyterians quite diltracted 
thele very ſcrious heads for a time; but 
{ tancy they will hardly ever be fo filly 
Again, they ſeeming to be grown wiler at 
heir ow: expenſe; and [ do not perceive 
the leait inclination in them to murder one 
another merely about ſyllogiſms, as ſome 
z:4lots among them once did. 

But bere follows a more eii-ntial ditfer- 
cence between Rome and England, which 
gives the advantage entirely to the latter, 
viz, that the civil wars of Rome ended in 
livery, and tance of the Engliſh in liberty, 
The Englich are the only people upon 
earth who have been able to preſcribe 
limits to the power of kings by relittin 
them; and who, by a ſeries of ſtruggles, 
Dave at laſt eſtabliſhed that wite gove: tz. 
E 3 
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ment, where the prince is all-powerful to 
do good, and, at the ſame time, is reſtrained 


from committing evil; where the nobles 


are great without inſolence, though there 
are no vaſſals ; and where the people ſhare 
in the government without confuſion. 
The Houſeof Lords and that of the Com- 
mons divide the legitlative power under 
the King; but the Romans had no ſuch 
balance. The patricians and plebeians in 
Rome were perpetually at variafice, and 
there was no intermediate power to recon» 
cile them. The Roman ſenate, who were ſo 
unjuſtly, ſocriminally, proud, as not to fut- 
fer the plebeians to ſhare with them in any 
thing, could find no other artifice to keep 
the latter out of the adminiſtration than 
by employing them 1a foreign wars. They 
conſidered the plebeians as a wild bealt, 
whom it behoved them to let looſe upon 
their neighbours, for fear they ſhould de- 
vour their maſters. Thus the greateſt de- 
ſect in the government of the Romans raiſed 
them to be conquerors. By being unhap- 
py at home, they triumphed over, and 
poli: fied themſelves of, the world, till at 
Liſt their diviſions ſunk them to flavery, 
The government of England will never 
riſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, nor 
will its end be ſo fatal. The Engliſh are 
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not fired with the ſplendid folly of making 
conqueſts, but would only prevent their 
neighbours from conquering. They are 
not only jealons of their own liberty, but 
even of that of other nations. The Eng- 
lich were exaſperated againſt Lewis XIV. 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he was am- 
bitious ; and declared war againſt him 
merely out of levity, not from any intereſt- 
ed motives. 
The Engliſh have, doubtleſs, purchaſed 
their liberties at a very high price, aad 
waded through teas of blood to drown the 
idol of arbitrary power. Other nations 
have beea involved in as great calamities, 
and have ſhed as much blood ; but then 
the blood they ſpilt in defence of their li- 
berties only enſlaved them the more. 
That which rites to a revolution in Eng- 
land is no more than a ſedition in other 
countries. A city in Spain, in Barbary, or 
in Turkey, takes up arms in defence of its 
privileges, when immediately it is ſtormed 
by mercenary troops, it is puniſhed by exe- 
cutioners, and the reſt of the nation kits 
the chains they are loaded with. The 
French are of opinion, that the government 
of this iſland is more tempeſtuous than the 
fea which ſurrounds it; which indeed is 
true; but then it is never ſo but when the 
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king raiſes the (ſtorm; when he attempts to 
terze the ſhip of which he is only the chict 
pilot. The civil wars of Francelaited longer, 
were more cruel, and productive ot greater 
evils, than thute of England; but none of 
theſe civil wars hid a wile and prudent li- 
berty tor their object. 

In the deteitabliec reigns of Charles IX. 
aud Henry III. the whole a:taur was only 
whether the people thouid be ttaves to 
the Guiſes. Win regard to the laſt war 
ot Paris, it deerves oni; to be hooted ut. 
Methinks [ ſec a crowd of fclicolboys rifiny 
Up in arms ag tin their maſter, and at» 
terwards wiipped tor it. Cardinal de Rerz, 
who was ty and brave but to no pur- 
pole, rebel bus without a cauſe, ſactious 
without deſign, and head of a defenceleſs 
party, caballed forc ballng' ſake, and ſcem- 
cl to ſoment the civil war merely out ot 
diverſion. The parliament did not know 
what he intended, nor what he did not 1a- 
tend. He levied troops by act of parlia- 
ment, and next moment cathiered thera, 
He threatened, he begged pardon ; he ſet a 
price upon Cardinal Maz rine's head, and 
atterwards congratulated him in a public 
manner. Our civil wars under Charles VI. 
were bloody and cruel, thoſe of the leagu 
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execrable, and that of the Frond2eurs ridi- 
culous. 

That for which the French chiefly re- 
proach the Engliſh nation is, the murder 
ot King Charles l. whom his ſubjects treat- 
ed exactly as he would have treated them, 
had his reign been proſperous. After all, 
conſider, on one ſide, Charles I. defeated 
in a pitched battle, impriſoned, tried, ſen- 
tenced to die in Wettminiter Hall, and 
then beheaded: and, on the other, the 
Emperor Henry VII. poiſoned by his chap- 
lain at his receiving the tacrament ; Hen- 
ry III. tabbed by a monk; thirty aſſaſlina- 
tions projected againſt Henry IV. ſeveral 
of them put in execution, and the laſt be- 
reaving that great monarch of his life. 
Weigh, I fay, all theie wicked attempts, 
and then judge. 


.* Fr1ndeurs, in its proper ſenſe Slingers, and 
figuratively Cavillzrs, or lovers of contradiction 
was a name gien to a league or party that oppo- 
ſed the French miniſtry, 7. e. Cardinal Mazarine, 
in 1549, Sce Ructefourault's Memoirs. 
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ON TilE GOVERNMENT. 


THAT mixtar? in the Engliſh govern- 
ment. het hi mony berween King, 
Lords, id Cercle. td: oo! always {11:2 
fit Dna wa ul lor along ſeries of 
years by tuc Romowus, the Saxons, the Danes, 
aud the Fr :nch, luccsilively. William 
the Conqueror particu! :rly ruled them with 
a rod of iron. tie viipoicd as abtolutely 
of the lives and tort!ines of his conquered 
ſubjects as an eadern monarch; and for- 
bid, upon pam ot Uh 1ith, the Englith both 
Gro or candle in their houſes after eight 
o'clock; Whethec lie did this to prevent 
theie nocturnal mectir;gs, or only to try. 
by this dd an- him ical prohibition, how 
tar it was poſllbie for one man to extend 
his power over his tcilow-creatvres. It is 
true indeed, theEn glith had parliaments be- 
fore an J after W iam the Conqueror; arul 
they boa c of them, as though theſe aſſem- 
blies, thea called puriiaments, compoſed of 
cccletialtical tyrants, and of plunderers, en- 
titled Barons, had been the guardians of 
the public liberty and happineſs. 
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The Parbarians, who came iron the 
ſhores of the Baltic, and ſettle. in the ret 
of Europe, brought with them the {erm of 
government, called Hates, or parllan ente, 
nahout which ſo much noiſe is made, and 
which are ſo little underſtood. Kings, in- 
deed, were not abſolute in thoſe days, but 
then the people were more wretched upon 
that very account, and more completely 
enſlaved. The chiets of theſe ſavages, who 
had laid waſte France, italy, Spain, and 
England, made themſctves monarchs. Their 


generals divided among themſelves the ſe— 


veral countries they had conquered, whence 
ſprung thoſe margraves, thoſe peers, thoſe 
barons, thoſe petty tyrants, w ho often con- 
teſted with their ſovereigns for the ſpoils of 
whole nations, Theſe vere birds of prey, 
fighting with aneagle for doves, whoſe blood 
the victorious was to inck., Every nation, 
inſtead of being governed by one matter, 
was trampled upon by an hundred tyrants. 
The prieſts ſoon played a part among them. 
Before this, it had been the fate of the 
Gauls, the Germans, and the Britons, to 
be always governed by their druids, and 
the chicts ot their villages, an ancient kind 
of barons, not ſo tyrannical as their ſucceſ- 
ſors. Thceie druids pretended to be media- 
tors between God and man. They enacted 
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laws, they fulminated their excommunica- 
tions, and ſentenced to death. The biſhops 
ſucceeded, by inſenſible degrees, to their 
temporal authority in the Goth and Van- 
dal government. The popes ſet themſelves 
at their head; and armed with their briets, 
their bulls, and reinforced by monks, they 
made even kings tremble ; depoſed and 
aſſaſſinated them at pleaſure, and employ- 
ed every artifice to draw into their own 
purſes monies from all parts of Europe. 
The weak Ina, one of the tyrants of the 
Saxon heptarchy in England, was the firſt 
monarch that ſubmitted, in his pilgrimage 
to Rome, to pay St Peter's penny (equiva- 
lent very near to a French crown) for every 
hauſe in his dominions. The whole if! :nd 
ſoon followed his example; England be- 
came inſenſibly one of the Pope's provin- 
ces, and the holy father uſed to ſend, from 
ume to time, his legates thither to levy ex- 
orbitant taxes. At lau King John deliver- 
ed up, by a public inſtrument, the kingdom 
of England to the Pope, who had excom- 
municated him; but the barons, not find- 
ing their account in this reſignation, de- 
throned the wretched King John, and ſeat - 
ed Lewis, father to St {.ewis, king of 
France, in his place. However they were 
ſoon weary of their new monarch, and ac- 
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cordingly obliged him to return back to 
France. 
W hilſt that the barons, the biſhops, and 


the popes, all laid waſte England, where 


all were for ruling ; the molt numerous, 
the moſt uſeful, even the molt virtuous, and, 
conſequently, the moſt venerable, part of 
mankind, conſiſting of thoſe who ſtudy the 
laws and the ſciences, of trades, of arti- 
ficers, in a word, of all who were not ty- 
rants ; that is, thoſe who are called the 
people; theſe, I ſay, were by them looked 
upon as ſo many animals beneath the dig- 
nity of the human ſpecies. The commons, 
in thoſe ages, were tar from ſharing in the 
government, they being villains or peaſants, 
whoſe labour, whoſe blood, were the pro- 

y of their maſters, who entitled them- 
ſelves the Nobility, The major part of 
men in Europe were at that time what 
they are to this day in ſeveral parts of the 
world, they were villains or bondſmen of 
lords; that is, a kind of cattle bought and 
fold with the land. Many ages paſt away 
before juſtice could be done to human 
nature; before mankind were conſcious 


- that it was abominable, numbers ſhould 


ſow, and but few reap; and was France 
very happy when the power and autho- 
rity of thoſe petty 1 8 was aboliſhed 
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by the lawful authority of kings and of 
the people? 

Happily, in the violent ſhocks which the 
diviſions between kings and the nobles gave 
to empires, the chains of nations were more 
orleſs heavy. Liberty, in England, ſprung 
from the quarrels of tyrants. The barons 
forced King John and King Henry III. to 
grant the tamous Magna Charta, the chief 
deſign of which was, indeed, to make kings 
dependent on the lords; but then the reit 
of the nation were a lit:le favoured in it, 
in order that they might join, on proper 
occalions, with their pretended maſters. 
This great charter, which is confidered 
as the ſacred origin of the Englith liber- 
ties, ſhows in itſelf how little liberty was 
known. 

The title alone proves, that the king 
thought he had a jult right to be abſolute ; 
and that the barons, and even the clergy, 
forced him to give up the pretended right, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe they were 
the moſt powertul. 

Magna Charta begins in this ſtyle, We 
« grant, of our own tree will, the following 
privileges to the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
«« priors, and barons, of our kingdom,” He. 

The Houſe of Commons is not once 
mentioned in the articles of this charter, a 
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proof that it did not yet exiſt, or that it 
exiſted without power. Mention is therein 
made, by name, of the freemen of England, 
a melancholy proof that ſome were not ſo. 
It appears, by the thirty-ſecond article, that 
theſe pretended freemen owed fervice to 
their lords. Such a liberty as this was not 
many removes from flavery. 

By article twenty - firſt, the King ordains, 


that his officers ſhall not, benceforward, 


ſ:ize upon, unleſs they pay for them, the 
horſes and carts of freemen, The people 
conſidered this ordinance as a real li- 
berty, though it was a greater tyranny, 
Henry VII. that happy ulurper, and great 
politician, who pretended to love the ba- 
rons, though he in reality hated and fear- 
ed them, got their lands alienated, By 
this means the villains, afterwardz acqui- 
ring riches by their induſtry, purchaſed the 
eſtates and country-ſeats of the illuſtrious 
peers, who had ruined themſelves by their 
folly and extravagance, and all the lands 
got by inſenſible degrees into other hands. 

The power of the Huuſe of Commons ir.- 
creaſed every day, The familics of the 
ancient peers were at lat extint; and as 
peers only are properly noble in England, 
there would be no ſuch thing in ftricnet; 
of law as nobility in that iſlund, had nc: 
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the kings created new barons from time to 
time, and preſerved the body of Peers, once 
a terror to them, to oppoſe them to the 
Commons, ſince become ſo formidable. 

All theſe new peers, who compoſed the 
higher houſe, receive 3 but their 
titles from the king, and very few of them 
have eſtates in thoſe places whence they 
take thcir titles. One thall be Duke of 
D ——, though he has not a foot of land 
in Dorſetſhire; and another is Earl of a 
village, though he ſcarce knows where it 
is firuated. The peers have power, but it 
is only in the parliament-houſe. 

There is no ſuch thing here as haute, 
mozenne, et baſſe, juſtice , that is a power 
ro judge in all matters civil and criminal ; 
nor a right or privilege of hunting in the 
grounds of a citizen, who, at the ſame time, 
is not permitted to fire a gun in his own 
field. 

No one is exempred in this country from 


La haute juflice is that of a lord who has power 
to ſentence capitally, and to judge of all cauſes, 
civil and criminal, thoſe of the crown excepted. 
La mryenne juſtice is empowered to judge of actions 
relating to guardianihips and offences. La baſſe 
jue/iice takes cognizance of the ſees due to the lord, 
of the havoc of beaſts, and of offences. The moy- 
enne juſiice is imaginary, and there is, perhaps, no 
inſtance of itz ever being put in execution. 
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paying certain taxes, becauſe he is a noble- 
man, or a prieſt. All dnties and taxes are 
ſe:tled by the Houſe of Commons, who 
power is greater than that of the Peers, 
though inferior to it in dignity. The 
ſpiritual as well as temporal lords have 


the liberty to reje& a money bill brought 


in by the, Commons; but they are not al- 
lowed to alter any thing in it, and muſt 
either paſs or throw it out without reſtrie- 
tion. When the bill has paſſed the Lords, 
and is ſigned by the King, then the whole 
nation pays, every man in proportion to his 
revenue or eſtate, not according to his title, 
which would be ablurd. There is no ſuch 
ching as an arbitrary ſubſidy or poll-tax, 
but a real tax on the lands, of all which 
an eſtimate was made in the reigu of the 
f. nous King William III. 

The land tax continues ſtill upon the 
{ime foot, though the revenue of the lands 
is increaſed. Thus no one is tyrannized 
cover, and every one is eaſy. The feet of 
dne peaſants are not bruited by wooden 
ſaoes: they eat white bread, are well cloth- 
ed, and are not afraid of increaſing their 
Rock of cattle, nor of tiling their houſes, 
from any apprehenſions that their taxes 
will be ratied the year following. The 


"annual income of the eſtates of a great 


is 
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many commoners in England amounts to 
two hundred thouſand livres; and yet theſe 
Jo not think it beneath them to plough 
the lands which enrich them, and on which 
they enjoy their liberty. 


LETTER . 


ON TRADE, 


S trade enriched the citizens in Eng- 
land, ſo it contributed to their free- 
dom, and this freedom, on the other fide, 


extended their commerce, whence aroſe the 


grandeur of the State, Trade raiſed, by in- 
ſenſible degrees, the naval power, which 
gives the Engliſh a ſuperiority over the ſeas, 
and they now are maſters of very near two 
hundred ſhips of war. Poſterity will very 
poſſibly be ſurpriſed to hear that an iſland, 
whoſe only produce is a little lead, tin, ful - 
lers' earth, and coarſe wool, ſhould be- 
come ſo powerful, by its commerce, as to 
be able to ſend, in 1723, three fleets at the 
tame time to three different and far diftan- 
ced parts of the globe. One before Gib- 
raltar, conquered, and ſtill poſſeſſed, by the 
Engliſh ; a ſecond to Porto Bello, to diſ- 
poſſeſs the King of Spain of the treaſures 
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of the Weſt Indies; and a third into the 
Baltic, to prevent the northern powers from 
coming to an engagement. 

At the time when Lewis XIV. made all 
Italy tremble, and that his armies, which 
had already poſſeſſed themſelves of Savoy 
and Piedmont, were upon the point of ta- 
king Turin, Prince Eugene was obliged to 
march from the middle of Germany in or- 
der to ſuccour Savoy. Having no money, 
without which cities cannot be either taken 
or defended, he addrefſed himſelf to ſome 
Engliſh merchants. Theſe, at an hour and 
a half's warning, lent him five millions, 
whereby he was enabled to deliver Turin, 
and to beat the French: after which he 
wrote the following ſhort letter to the per- 
ſons who had diſburſed him the above-men- 
tioned ſums: ©* Gentlemen, [ have received 
«© your money, and flatter myſelf that I 
„ have laid it out to your fatisfaQtion.” 
Such a circumſtance as this raiſes a juſt 
pride in an Englith merchant, and makes 
him preſume (not without ſome reaſon) to 
compare himſelt to a Roman citizen; and 
indeed a peer's brother does not think traf- 


fic beneath him. When the Lord Town- 


ſhend was miniſter of ſtate, a brother of his 
was content to he a city merchant ; and at 


the time that the Earl of Oxford governed 
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Great Britain, his younger brother was no 
more than a factor in Aleppo, where he 
choſe to live, and where he died. This 
cuſtom, which begins, however, to be laid 
aſide, appears monltrous to Germans, vain - 
ly puffed up with their extraction. Theſe 
think it morally impoſſible that the fon ot 
an Englith peer thould be no more than a 
rich and powerful citizen ; for all are prin- 
ces in Germany. There have been thirty 
bighneiles of the ſame name, all whote 
patrimony | cenlitted only in their eſcut— 
cheons and their pride. 
In France the title of Marquis is given 
ratis to any one who will accept of it; 
and whoſcever arrives at Paris from the 
midit of the molt remote provinces with 
money in his purſe, and a name termina- 
ting in ac or il le, may ſtrut about, and cry, 
Such a man as I ! A man of my rank and 
figure ! and may look down upon a trader 
with ſovereign contempt, whillt the trader, 
on the other fide, by thus often hearing 
his profeſſion treated fo diſdaiatully, is tool 
enough to bluſh at it. However, [ need 
not ſay which is malt uſe ful to a nation; a 
lord puwdered in the tip of the mode, who 
knows exactly at what a clock the kin 
riſes and goes to bed, and who gives h:m- 
fell airs of grandcur and tate at the lame 
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time that he is acting the ſlave in the anti- 
chamber of a prime miniſter ; or a mer- 
chant, whoenriches his country, diſpatches 
orders from his compting-houſe to Surat 
and Grand Cairo, and contributes to the 
felicity of the world, 


LEI I & XK At. 


| ON INOCULATION, 


J T is inadvertently affirmed in theChriſtian 

countries of Europe, that the Engliſh are 
fools and madmen. Fools, becauſe they 
give their children the ſmall-pox to prevent 
their catching it; and madmen, becauſe 
they wantonly communicate a certain and 
dreadful diltemper to their children, merely 
to prevent an uncertain evil. The Englith, 
on the other ide, call the reſt of the Euro- 
peans cowardly and unnatural. Cowardly, 
becanſe they are afraid of putting their 
children to a little pain; unnatural, be- 
cauſe they expoſe them to die one time 
or other of the ſmall pox. But that 
the reader may be able to judge, whether 
the Engliſh, or thoſe who differ from 
them in opinion, are in the right, here 


follows the hiſtory of the famed inocula- 
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tion, which is mentioned with ſo much 
dread in France. 

The Circaſſian women have, from time im- 
memorial, communicated the ſmall pox to 
their children, when not above fix months 
old, by making an inciſion in the arm, and 
by putting into this inciſion a puſtle, taken 
carefully from the body of another child. 
This pultle produces the fame effect in the 
arm it is laid in as yelt in apiece of dough : 
it ferments, and diffuſes through the whole 
maſs of blood the qualities with which it 
is impregnated. The puſt les of the child, in 
whom the artificial ſmall-pox has been thus 
inoculated, are employed to communicate 
the ſame diſtemper to others. There is an 
almoſt perpetnal circulation of it in Cir- 
cata; and when unhappily the ſmall-pox 
has quite left the country, the inhabitants 
of it are in as great trouble and perplexity 
as other nations when their harveſt has fal- 
len thort. 

The circumſtance that introduced a 
cuſtom in Circaſſii, which appears to ſin- 
gular to others, is, nevertheleſs, a cauſe 
common to all nations, I mean maternal 
tenderneſs and intereſt. 

The Circaſſians are poor, and their 
daughters are beautiful; and indeed it is 


in them they chiefly trade. They furniſh 
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with beauties the ſeraglios of the Turkiſh 


ſultan, of the Perſian ſophy, and of all 
thoſe who are wealthy enough to purchaſe 
and maintain ſuch precious merchandiſe. 
Theſe maidens are very honourably and 
virtuouſly inſtructed to fondle and carefs 
men; are taught dances of a very polite 
and effeminate kind; and how to heighten, 
by the molt voluptuous artifices, the plea- 


ſure of their diſdainful maſters for whom 


they are deſigned. Theſe unhappy crea- 
tures repeat their leſſon to their mothers, 
in the ſame manner as little girls among 
us repeat their catechiſm, without under- 
itanding one word they fay. 

Now, it often happened, that after a 
father and mother had taken the utmoſt 
care of the education cf their children, 
they were fruſtrated of all their hopes in 


an inſtant, The ſmall-pox getting into 


the family, one daughter died of it, another 
loſt an eye, a third had a great noſe at her 
recovery, and the unhappy pareats were 
completely ruined, Even trequently, when 
the ſmall-pox became epidemical, trade was 
ſuſpended tor ſeveral years, which thinned 
very conſiderably the ſeraglios of Perſia 
and Turkey. 

A trading nation is always watchful 
over its own intereſts, and graſps at every 
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diſcovery that may be of advantage to its 


commerce. The Circaſlians obſerved, that 
ſcarce one perſon in a thouſand was ever 
attacked by a ſmall-pox of a violent kind. 
That ſome indeed had this diſtemper very 
favourably three or four times, but never 
twice ſo as to prove fatal; in a word, that 
no one ever had it in a violent degree twice 
inhis lite. They obſerved farther, that when 
the ſmall-pox is of the milder fort, and the 
puſtles have only a tender delicate ſkin to 
break through, they never leave the leaſt 
ſcar in the face. From theſe natural ob- 


ſervations they concluded, that in caſe an 


infant of fix months or a year old thould 
have a milder fort of ſmall-pox, he would 
not die of it, would not be marked, nor be 
ever afflicted with it again. 


In order, therefore, to preſerve the life 


and beauty of their children, the only 
thing remaining was, to give them the 
ſmall-pox in their infant years. This they 
did, by inoculating, in the body of a child, 
a puſtle, taken from the moſt regular, and 
at the ſame time the molt favourable, fort 
of ſmall-pox that could be procured 
The experiment could not poſſibly fail. 
The Turks, who are people of good ſenſe, 
ſoon adopted this cuſtom, inſomuch that 
at this time there is not a baſſa in Conſtan- 
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tinople but communicates the ſmall-pox 
to his children of both ſexes, immediately 

upon their being weaned. 
Some pretend that the Circaſſians bor- 
rowed this cuſtom anciently from the Ara- 
bians ; but we ſhall leave the clearing up 
| of this point of hiſtory to ſome learned 
Benedictine, who will not Jail to compile 
a great many folios on this ſubject, with 
the ſeveral proots or authorities. All | have 
to ſay upon it is, that, in the beginning of 
the reign of King George I. the Lady 
Wortley Montague, a woman of as fine a 
genius, and endued withas great aſtrength 
- of mind, as any of her ſex in the Britiſh 
| kingdoms, being with her huſband, who 
was ambaſſador at the Porte, made no 
| ſcruple to communicate the ſmall-poz to 
an infant, of which ſhe was delivercd in 
| , Conſtantinople. The chaplain repreſented 
| to his lady, but to no purpoſe, that this 
ji 


was an unchriltian operation, and ther2iore 

| that it could ſucceed with none but Infidels. 

5 However, it had the molt happy effect up- 

| on the ſon of the Lady Wortley Mon- 

| tague, who, ather return to England, com- 

municated the experiment to the Princeſs 

of Wales, now Queen of England. It mult 

| be confeſſed that this Princeſs, abſtracted 

| from her crown and titles, was born to 
| | G 
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encourage the whole circle of arts, and 
to do good to mankind. She appears as an 
amiable philoſopher on the throne, having 
never let ſlip one opportunity of impro- 
ving the great talents ſhe received from 
Nature, nor of exerting her beneficence. It 
is ſhe, who being informed that a daughter 
of Milton was living, but in miſerable cir- 
cumſtances, immediately ſent her a conſider- 
able preſent. It is ſhe who protects the learn - 
ed Father Courayer. It is ſhe who conde- 
ſcended to attempt a reconciliation between 
Dr Clark and Mr Leibnitz. The mo- 


ment this Princeſs heard of inoculation, the 


cauſed an experiment of it to be made on 
four criminals ſentenced to dic, and by 
that means preſerved their lives doubly : 
for ſhe not only faved them from the gal- 
lows, but, by means of this artificial ſmall- 
pox, prevented their ever having that diſ- 
temper in a natural way, with which they 
would very probably have been attacked 
one time or other, and might have dicd of 
in 2 more advanced age. 

The Princeſs, being aftured of the uſe- 
fulneſs of this operation, cauſed her owr 
children to be inoculated. A great part 
of the kingdom followed her example, and 
ſince that time ten thouſand children, at 
tkeaft, of perſons of condition, owe, in this 
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manner, their lives to her Majeſty, and to 
the Lady Wortley Montague; and as 
many of the fair ſex are obliged to them 
for their beauty. 

Upon a general calculation, threeſcore 
perſons in every hundred have the ſmall- 
pox. Of thefe threeſcore, twenty die of 
it in the moſt favourable ſeaſon of life, and 
as many more wear the diſagreeable remains. 
of it in their faces ſo long as they live. 
Thus, a fifth part of mankind either die, 
or are disfigured, by this diſtemper. But 
it does not prove fatal to ſo much as one 
among thoſe who are inoculated in Tur- 
key, or in England, unleſs the patient be 
infirm, or would have died had not the 
experiment been made upon him. Beſides, 
no one is disfigured, no one has the ſmall- 
pox a ſecond time if the inoculation was 
perfect. It is therefore certain, that had 
the lady of ſome French ambaſſador brought 
the ſecret from Conſtantinople to Paris, 
the nation would have been tor ever obli- 
ged to her. Then the Duke de Villequier, 
(father to the Duke d'Aumonr, who enjoys 
the moſt vigorous conſtitution, and is the 
healthieſt man in France), would not have 
been cut off in the flower of his age. 

The Prince of Soubiſe, happy in the fi- 
neſt fluſh of health, would not have been 
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ſnatched away at five-and-twenty ; nor the 
Dauphin, grandfather to Lewis XV. have 
been laid in his grave in his fiftieth year. 
Twenty thouſand perſons, whom the ſmall- 
pox fwept away at Paris in 1722, would 
have been alive at this time. But are not 
the French fond of life? and is beauty ſo 
inconſiderable an advantage as to be diſ- 
regarded by the ladies! It mult be contetl- 
cd that we are an odd kind of people, 
}eriaps our nation will imitate, ten years 
hence, this practice of the Englith, if the 
clergy and the phy ſicians will but give them 
leave to do it; or, poſſibly, our countrymen 
may introduce inoculation three months 
hence in France out of mere whim, in caſe 
tte Engliſh ſhould diſcontinue it through 
fickleneis. 

I am informed that the Chineſe have 
practiſed inoculation theſe hundred years, 
a circumſtance that argues very much ia 
its favour, fiace they are thought to be the 
wiſeſt and beſt - governed peopłe iu the world. 
The Chineſe, indeed, do not communicate 
this diſtemper by inoculation, but at the 
1.07e, in the ſame manner as we take ſnuff. 
his is a more agreeable way; but then ic 
produces the like effects, and proves, at the 
lame time, that had inoculation been prac- 
tiſed in France, it would have ſaved the 
lives of thoulands, 
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LETTI XXI. 
OF THE LORD BACON. 


OT long fince, the trite and frivolous 

queſtion following was debated in a 

very polite and learned company, viz. who 

was the greatelt man, Celar, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, Cromwell, Ge. 

Some body anſwered, that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton excelled them all. The gentleman's 
aſſertion was very jult ; for if true great- 
nels conſiſts in having received from Heaven 
a mighty genius, and in having employed it 
to enlighten ou own minds and that ot 
others, a man like vir !ſaac Newton, whoſe 
equal is hardly found in a thoufand years, 
is the truly great man. And thoſe poli- 
ticians and cunquerors (and all ages pro- 
duce ſome) were, generally, ſo many illu- 
ſtrious wicked men. That man claims our 
reipect, who commands over the minds of 
the reſt of the world by the ſorce of truth, 
not thoſe who enilave their fellow crea- 
tures; he who is acquainted with the uni- 
verſe, not thev who deface it. 

Since, there or, you detire me te pive 
you an account of the famous perſor ages 
which England * given birth to, | ſhall 
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begin with Lord Bacon, Mr Locke, Sic 
[iazc Newton, &c. afterwards the warriors 
and miniſters of ſlate ſhall come in their 
order. 

] muſt begin with the celebrated Viſ- 
count Verulam, known in Europe by the 
name of Bacon, which was that of his fa- 
mily. His father had been lord-keeper, 
and himſelf was a great many years lord 
chancellor under King James I. Never- 
theleſs, amid the intrigues of a court, and 
the affairs of his exalted employment, whick 
alone were enough to engroſs his whole 
time, he yet found ſo much leiſure for ſtudy 
as to make himſelf a great philoſopher, a 
good hiſtorian, and an elegant writer; and 
a ſtill more ſurpriſing cireumſtance is, that 
he lived in an age in which the art of writ- 
iag juſtly and elegantly was little known, 
much leſs true philoſophy. Lord Bacon, 
as is the fate of man, was more eſteemed 
aſter his death than in his lifetime. His 
enemies were in the Britith court, and his 
admirers were foreigners. 

When the Marquis d'E fhat attended in 
England upon the Princeſs Henrietta Ma- 
ria, daughter to Henry IV. whom King 
Charles I. had marricd, that miniſter 
went and viſited the Lord Bacon, who be- 


ing at that time fick in his bed, received 
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him with the curtains ſhut cloſe. You re- 
ſemble the angels, ſays the Marquis to him; 
we hear thoſe beings ſpoken of perpetually, 
and we believe them ſuperior to men, but 
are never allowed the conſolation to ſee 
them. 

You know that this great man was ac- 
cuſed of a crime very unbecoming a philo- 
ſopher, I mean bribery and extortion. You 
know that he was ſentenced by the Houſe 
of Lordsto pay a fine of about four hundred 
thouſand French livres; to loſe his peerage 
and his dignity of chancellor. Bur, in the 
preſent age, the Engliſh revere his memory 
to ſuch a degree, that they will ſcarce allow 
him to have been guilty, In cafe you ſhould 
alk what are my thoughts on this head, I 
ſhall anſwer you inthe words which [ heard 
the Lord Bolingbroke uſe on another occa- 
ſion. Several gentlemen were ſpeaking, in 
tis company, of the avarice with which the 
lite Duke of Marlborough had been charg- 
td; ſome examples whereof being given, the 
Lord Bolingbroke was appealed to, (who 
having been in the oppoſite party, might, 
perhaps, without the imputation cf iude- 
cency, have been allowed to clear up that 
matter:) * He was ſo great a man,” re- 


plied his Lordlhip, © that 1 have forgot his 
vices,” 
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I ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf to thoſe 
things which ſo juſtly gained Lord Bacon 
the eſteem of all Europe. 

The moſt ſingular, and the beſt of all his 
pieces, is that which, at this time, 1s the 
moſt uſeleſs and the leaſt read, I mean his (4 
Novum Scientiarum Organum. This is the 
ſcaffold with which the new philoſophy was 
raiſed; and when the edifice was built, part | 
of it, at leaſt the ſcaffold, was no longer of Ss 
ſervice. | 

The Lord Bacon was not yet acquainted 
with Nature, but then he knew, and pointed 
cut, the ſeveral paths that lead to it. He 
had deſpiſed in bis younger years the thing "thy 
called Philoſophy in the univerſities; and | 
did all that lay in his power to prevent 
thoſe ſocieties of men, inſtituted to improve 
human reaſon, from depraving it by their 
quiddities, their horrors of the vacuum, 1, 
their ſubſtantial forms, and all thoſe im- | 
pertinent terms, which not only ignorance 
had rendered venerable, but which had 
been made ſacred by their being ridiculout- 
Iy blended with religion 

He is the father of experimental philo- 
ſophy. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
very ſurpriſing ſecrets had been feund out 
before his time. The ſea eompals, print- 
ing, engraving on copperplates, bil- paint - 
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ing, looking-glaſſes; the art of reſtoring, 
in ſome meaſure, old men to their ſight by 
ſpectucles, gunpowder, &c. had been diſco- 
vered. A new world had been ſought tor, 
found, and conquered. Would not one ſup- 
pole that theſe ſublime diſcoveries had been 
made by the greateſt philoſophers, and in 
ages much more enlightened than the pre- 
ſent? But it was tar otherwiſe; all theſe 
great changes happened in the molt ſtupid 
and barbarous times. Chance only gave 
birth to moſt of thoſe inventions; and it is 
very probable that what is called Chance 
contributed very much ta the diſcovery of 
America; at leaſt, is has been always 
thought that Chriſtopher Columbus under- 
took his voyage merely on the relation of 
a captain of a thip, which a ſtorm had drove 
as far weſtward as the Caribbee iflands. 
Be this as it will, men had ſailed round the 
world, and could deltroy cities by an arti- 
ficial thunder, more dreadtul than the real 
one: but then they were not acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood, the weight 
the air, the laws of motion, light, the 


number of our planets, ©c.; and a man 


who maintained a theſis cn Ariſtotle's cate- 
£0ries, on the univerſals a parte rei, or ſuch 
like nonſenſe, was locked upon as a pro- 
digy. 
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The moit aſtoniſhing, the moſt uſeful, in- 
ventions, are not thoſe which reflect the 
greateſt honour on the human mind. It 
is to a mechanical inſtinct, which is found 
in many men, and not to true philoſophy, 
that molt arts owe their origin. 

The diſcovery of fire, the art of making 
bread, of melting and preparing metals, of 
building houſes, and the invention of the 
ſhuttle, are intinitely more beneficial to 
mankind than printing. or the ſea compals: 
and yet theſe arts were invented by uncul- 
tivated, ſavage men. 

What a prodigious uſe the Greeks and 
Romans made afterwards of mechanics ! 
Nevertheleſs, they believed that there were 
cryital heavens; that the ſtars were ſmall 
lamps, which ſometimes fell into the ſea; 
and one of their greateſt philoſophers, atter 
long reſearches, found that the ſtars were 
fo many flints which had been detached 
from the earth. 

Jn a word, no one, before the Lord Bacon, 
was acquainted with experimental philo- 
ſophy, nor with the ſeveral phyſical experi- 
ments which have been made fince his time. 
Scarce one of them but is hinted at in 
his work, and he himſelf had made ſeve - 
ral. He made a kind of pneumatic engine, 
by which he gueſſed the elaſticity of the 
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air. He approached, on all ſides, as it were, 
to the diſcovery of its weight, and had 
very near attained it; but, ſome time after, 
Toricelli feized upon this truth. In a little 
time experimental plilolophy began to be 
cultivated on a ſudden in moſt parts of 
Europe. It was a hidden treaſure which 
the Lord Bacon had ſome notion of, and 
which all the philoſophers, encouraged by 
his promiſes, endeavoured to dig up. 

But that which ſurpriſed me molt, was 


to read in his work, in expreſs terms, the 


new attraction, the invention of which is 
aſcribed to Sir Iſaac Newton. 

We mnſt ſearch, ſays Lord Bacon, whe- 
ther there may not be a kind of magnetic 
power which operates between the earth 
and heavy bodies, between the moon and 


- the ocean, between the planets, &c. In 


another place he ſays, Either heavy bodies 
muſt be carried towards the centre of the 
earth, or muſt be reciprocally attracted by 
it; and, in the latter caſe, it is evident, that 
the nearer bodies, in their falling, draw 
towards the earth, the ſtronger they will 
attract one another. We muſt, ſays he, 
make an experiment, to ſee whether the 
ſame clock will go faſter on the top of a 
mountain or at the bottom of a mine; whe- 
ther the ſtrength of the weights decreaſes 
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on the mountain, and increaſes in the mine. 
It is pi vb#ble, that the earth has a true at- 
tractive power. 

This orerunner in philoſophy was 
alſo an elegant writer, an hiltorian, and a 
wit, 

His moral eſſays are greatly eſteemed, 
but they were dra een up in the view of in- 
ſtructing ratber than of pleaſing : and as 
they are not a iatire upon mankind, like 
Rochefoucault's maxims, nor written upon 
a ſceptical plan, like Montaigne's eſſays, 
they are not ſo much read as thoſe two in- 
genious authors. 

His hiſtory of Henry VII. was looked 
upon as a maſterpiece; bit how is it poſ- 
ſible that ſome perſons can preſume to com- 
pare ſo little a work with the hiſtory of our 
illuſtrious Thuanus? 

Speaking about the famons impoſtor 
Perkin, ſon to a converted Jew *, who 
aſſumed boldly the name and title of 
Richard IV. King of England, at the in- 
ſtigation of the Duches of Burgundy; 
and who Ciſpnted the crown with Henry 
VII. the Lord Bacon writes as follows : 

„At this time the King began again 
* to be haunted with ſpirits, by the magic 
and curious arts of the Lady Margaret; 

John Oſbeck. 
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** who raiſed up the ghoſt of Richard Duke 
* of York, ſecond ſon toKlng Edward IV. 
©« to walk and vex the king “.“ 

« After ſuch time as the (Margaret of 
„% Burgundy) thought he (Perkin War- 
© beck)-was perfect in his leſſon, ſhe began 
* to caſt with herſelf from what coalt this 
% blazing tar ſhould firſt appear, and at 
« what time it muſt be upon the horizon 
* of Ireland; for there had the like meteor 
* ſtrong influence before +”. 

Methinks our ſagacious Thuanus does 
not give into ſuch fuſtian, which formerly 
was looked upon as ſublime, but, in this 
age, is juſtly called nonſcuſe. 


L'E EF TER XIII. 
ON MR. LOCKE, 


ERHAPS no man ever had a more ju- 
dic'ous, or more methodical genius, 

or was a more acute logician, than Mr 
Locke; and yet he was not deeply ſkilled 
in the mathematics. This great man could 
never ſubject himſeli to the tedious fatigue 
»The hiftory of the rcign of King Henry VII 


page 112. J.ondon, printed in 1641. 100. 
+ Idem, p. 117. 
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of calculations, nor to the dry purſuit ot 
mathematical truths, which do not at firſt 
preſent any ſenſible objects to the mind 
and no one has given better proofs than 
he, that it is poſſible for a man to have a 
geometrical head without the aſſiſtance of 
geometry. Before his time, ſeveral great 
philoſophers had declared, in the moſt 
policive terms, what the foul of man is; 
but as theſe abſolutely knew nothing 
about it, they might very well be allow- 
el to differ entirely in opinion from one 
another. 

In Greece, the infant ſeat of arts and of 
errors. and where the grandeur as well as 
jolly cf the human mind went ſuch prodi— 
vious lengths, the people uſed to reaſon a- 
bout the ſoul in the very ſame manner as 
we do. 

The divine Anaxagoras,in whoſe honour 
an altar was erected, for his having taught 
mankind that the fun was greater than 
Peloponneſus; that ſhow was black; and 
that the heavens were of ſtone; aſfirmed, 
that the foul was an acrial ſpirit, but, at the 
ſame time, immortal. Diogenes (not he who 
was a Cynical philoſopher atter having coin- 
ed baſe money) declared, chat the ſoul was 
2 portion of the ſubſtance of God; an idea 
nich we mult confeſs was very ſublime, 
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Epicurus maintained, that it was compoſed 
of parts in the ſame manner as the body. 

Ariltotle, who has been explained 2 
thouſand ways, becauſe he is unintelligible, 
was of opinion, according to ſome of his 
diſciples, that the underſtanding in all men 
is one and the ſame ſubſtance. 

The divine Plato, maiter of the divine 
Ariſtotle, and the divine Socrates, malter 
of the divine Plato, uted to ſay, that the 
ſoul was corporeal and eternal. No doubt 
but the demon of Socrates had inſtructed 
him in the nature of it. Some people, in- 


_ deed, pretend, that a man, who boalted his 


being attended by a familiar genius, mult 
infallibly be either a knave or a madman ; 
but this kind of people are ſeldom fatisfied 
with any thing but reaſon. 

With regard to the fathers of the Caurch, 
ſeveral in the primitive ages believed that 
the lon] was human, and the angels and God 
corporeal. Men naturally inprove upon 
every tyltem. St Bernard, as Father Ma- 
billon confeſſes, taught, that the foul after 
death does not ſce God in the celettial regi- 
ons, but converies with Chrilt's human na- 
ture only, However, he was not believed 
this time on his bare word; the adventure 
of the cruſade having a little ſunk the er- 
dit of his oracles. Afrerwards a thouſand 
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ſchoolmen aroſe, ſuch as the irrefragable 
Doctor “, the ſubtil Doctor 7, the angelic 
Docter t, the ſeraphie Doctor, and the 
cherubie Doctor, who were all ſure that they 
had a very clear and diſtinct idea of the ſoul, 
and yet wrote in ſuch a manner that one 
would conclude they were reſolved no one 
thould underttand aword in their writings, 
Our Des Cartes, bora to diſcover the er- 
rors of antiquity, and at the ſame time to 
ſabititnte his own, and hurried away by 
that ſyſtematic ſpirit which throws a cloud 
over the minds ot the greateſt men, 
thought he had demendrated that the foul 
is the ſame thing as thought, in the ſame 
manner as matter, in his opinion, is the 
ſame as exrcenfion. He aſſerted, that man 
thinks eternally; and that the ſoul, at its 
coming into the body, is informed with the 
whole lerics of metaph fical notions; know- 
ing God, infinite fpac2, poſſeſſing "all ab- 
ſtract ideas; in a word, corapletely endued 
with the moſt ſubiime lights, which it un- 
happily forgets at its iſſuing from the 
womb, 


Father Malbranche, in his ſublime im 


ſions, not only admitted innate ideas, but 
: a” 
* Alcrander de Halcs. + Duns Scotus. 
4 St Thomas. | St Bonaventure, 
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did not doubt of our living wholly in God, 
and that God is, as it were, our foul. 

Such a multitude of reaſoners having 
written the romance of the ſoul, a fage az 
laſt aroſe, who gave, with an air of the 
greateſt modeſty, the hiſtory of it. Mr 
Locke has diſplayed the human toul in tha 
ſame manner as an excellent anatomilt ex- 
plains the ſprings of the human body. He 
every where takes the light of phy ſics tor 
his guide. He ſometimes preſumes to ipeak 
athrmatively, but then he pretumes allo to 
doubt. Inſtead of concluding at once what 
we know not, he examines gradually what 
we would know, He takes an infant at the 
inſtant of his birth; he traces, ſtep by ſep, 
the progrets of his underitanding ; exa- 
mines what things he has in common with 
beaits, and what he policiſ:s above them. 
Above all, he conſulis himſelf, the being 
conſcious that he himielt thinks. 

I thall leave, fays he, to thoſe who 
know more of this matter than mylelt, 
the examining whether the ſoul exiits be- 
tore or after the organization of our bodies; 
but I confeſs that it is my lot to he ani- 
mated with one of thoſe hervy fonls which 
do not think always; and | am ever. ſo un- 
happy as not to conceive, hat 1t is more 
neceſſary the ſoul ſhoud thiak perpetually, 
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than that bodies ſhould be for ever in mo- 
tion. 

With regard to myſelf, I ſhall boaſt that 
| have the honour to be as ſtupid in this 
particular as Mr Locke. No one fhall 
ever make me believe that I think always; 
and I am as little inclined as he could be to 
tincy that ſome weeks after I was conceived 
] was a very learned foul; knowing at that 
time a thouſand things which I forgot at 
my birth; and poſſoqing when in the womb, 
(though tono manner of purpoſe), know- 
jedge which 1 loft the inſtant I had occalion 
for it; and which 1 have never ſince been 
able to recover perfectly. 

Mr Locke, aſter haviny deſtroyed innate 
ideas; after having fully renounced the 
vanity of helieving that we think always; 
after having laid down, from the moſt 
{lid principles, that ideas enter the mind 
throngh the ſenſes; having examined our 
ſimple and complex ideas; having traced 
the human mind through its ſeveral opera- 
tions; having ſhowed that all the languages 
in the world are imperſect, and the great 
abuſe that is made of words every moment; 
he, at laſt, comes to conſider the extent, or 
rather the narrow limits, of human know - 
10 ee. It was in this chapter he preſumed 
de advance, but very modeſty, the follow- 
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ing, words, «© We batt, perhaps, never be 
„capable of knowing whether a being 
„ purely material thinks or not.“ This 
ſaze aſſertion was, by more divines than 
one, looked upon as a ſcandalous declara- 
tion that the ſoul is material and mortal. 
Some Englithmen, devour atter their way, 
founded an alarm. The ſuperſtitious are 
the fame in ſociety as cowards in an army; 
they themſelves are ſeiged with a panic 
tear, and communicate it to others. It was 
loudly exclaimed, that Mr Locke intended 
to deſtroy religion; nevertheleis religion 
had nothing to do in the affair, it being a 
queſtion purely philoſophical, altogether 
independent on faith and revelation. Mr 
Locke's opponents needed but to examine, 
calmly and imparttal;y, whether the de- 
claring thai matter can think implies a 
contradiction; and whether God is able 
to communicate thought to matter, But 
divines are too apt to begin their declara- 
tions with ſaying, that God is offended 
when people differ from them in opinion; 
tn which they too much reſemble the bad 
poets, who uſed to declare publicly, that 
Boileau ſpake irreverently of Lewis XIV. 
becauſe he ridiculed thei: uiid produc. 
tions. Bithop Stillingfleet got the reputa- 
tion of a calm and unprejudiced divine, ba- 
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cauſe he did not expreſsly make uſe of in 
1ar1ous terms in his diſpute with Mr Locke, 
That divine entered the liſts againit him, 
but was defeated; for he argued as a 
ſchoolman, and Locke as aphilotopher, who 
was perfectly acquainted with the ſtrong as 
well as the weak tide oft the human mind, 
and who tought with weapons whole temper 
be knew. It | might preſume to give my opi- 
nion on ſo delicate a ſubject after Mr Locke, 
I would ſay, that men have long diſputed 
„on the nature and the immortality of the 
ſoul, With regard to its immortality, 
it is impoſlible to give a demonttration of 
it, ſince its nature is ſtill the ſubject ot con- 
troverſy; which, however, muit bethorough- 
ly underſtood before 2 perion can be able 
to determine whether it be immortal or not. 
Human reaſon is fo little able, merely by 
its own ſtrength, to demontirate the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary religion thovid reveal it to us. It 
is of advantage to ſociety in general that 
mankind ſhould believe the ſou! to be im— 
mortal; faith commands us to do this; no- 
thing more is required, and the matter is 
cleared up at once, But it is otherwiſe 
wich reſpe& to its nature; it is of little 1m- 
portance to religion, which only requires 
the ſoul to be virtuous, what ſubltance it 
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may be made of. It is a clock which is 
given us to regulate, but the ar-r:it ines not 
told us what materials the ſpring of this 
clock is compoteu 

ain a body, and, I think, that is all I 
know ot the matter. Shall!  atcrive to an 
unknown catic what | can fo eaſily impute 
to the only n cond cane | am acquainted 
with? Here ai! the iche philoſophers in- 
terrupt me with their arguments, and de- 
clare, that there is caly extcuſfion and ſoli- 
dity in bodies, and that there they can have 
nothing but motion and figure. Now, mo- 
tion, figure, extenſion, and folidity, cannot 
form athoa, 5:1, and, conſequently, the ſoul 
cannot be matter. All this ſo-often-re- 
peared mighiy leries of reaſoning amounts 
to no more thai tais; I am abſolutely ig- 
norant What :nutter is; | gueſs, but imper- 
fectly, ſome properties cf it; now, I * 
lutely cannot te] whether theſe proper: 
may be joined to thougnut. As | theretore 
know nouniog, | maintain poiltively that 
matter cannot think, In this manner do 
the ichools reion. 

Me Locke addreſſed theſe gentlemen in 


the candid, finecre manuer following. Act 


Ieait confeſs yourlelves to be as ignorant as 
J. Neither your imaginations nor mine 
are able to comprehend in what mauncr a 
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body is ſuſceptible of ideas; and do you con- 
ceive better in what :1nner a ſubſtance, of 
what kind ſoever, is ſuiceptible of them ? As 
you cannot comprehend either matter or 
ſpirit, why will you preſume to aſſert any 
thing ? 
The ſuperſtitious man comes afterwards, 
and declares, that all thoſe muſt be burnt 
for the good of their fouls who ſo much 
as ſuſpect that it is poſlible for the body to 
think without any foreign aſſiſtance. But 
what would theſe people ſay ſhould they 
themſelves be proved irreligious? And in- 
deed what man can preſume to aſſert, with- 
out being guilty at the ſame time of the 
greateſt impiety, that it is impoſſible for the 
Creator to form matter with thought and 
ſenſation ? Conſider only, I beg you, what 
a dilemma you bring yourſelves into; you 
who confine in this manner the power of 
the Creator. Bealts have the ſame organs, 
the tame ſenſations, the ſame perceptions, 
as we; they have memory, and combine 
certain ideas. In caſe it was not in the 
Power of God to animate matter, and in- 
torm it with ſenſation, the conſequence 
would be, either that beaſts are mere ma- 
chines, or that they have a ſpiritual tgul. 
Methinks it is clearly evident that beaſts 
cannot be mere machines, which I prove 
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thus. God has given them the very ſame 
organs of ſenſation as to us: if therefore 
they have no ſenſation, God has created an 
uſeleſs thing; now, according to your own 
conteſſion, God does nothing in vain; he 
therefore did not create ſo many organs of 
ſenſation merely for them to be uninform- 
ed with this faculty; conſequently, beaſts 
are not mere machines. Bealts, according 
to your aſſertion, cannot be animated with 

a ſpiritual ſoul; you will therefore, in ſpite 
of yourſelf, be reduced to this only aſſer- 
tion, viz. that God has endued the organs 
of bealts, who are mere matter, with the 
faculties of ſæenſation and perception, which 
you call inftin&t in them. But why may 
not God, it he pleaſes, communicate to 
our more delicate organs that faculty ot 


" teeling, perceiving, and thinking, which 


we call human reaſon? to whatever fide 
you turn you are forced to acknowledge 
your own 1gnorance, and the boundlets 
power of the Creator. Exclaim therefore 
no more againſt the ſage, the modeſt, phi- 
!oſophy of Mr Locke, which, fo far from 
interfering with religion, would be of uſe 
to demonſtrate the truth of it, in caſe re- 
ligion wanted any ſuch ſupport. For what 
philoſophy can be of a more religious na- 
ture than that, Which affirming nothing 
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but what it conceives clearly, and conſcious 
of its own weakne!s, declares that we mult 
always have recourſe to Cod in our exa- 
mining of the firit principles. 

Beſides, we muſt not beapprehenſive that 
any philoſophical opinion will ever preju— 
dice che religion ct a country. Though 
our demonttrations claſh directly with our 
myſteries, that is nothing to the purpole, 
for the latter are not leis revered upon that 
account by our Chriſtian philoſophers, who 
Know very well that the objects of reaſon 
and thoſe of faith are of a very different 
nature. PFlilotophers will never form a re- 
Iimous fe, the reaſon of which is, their 
writings are not calculated ior the vulgar, 
and they themiclves are tree from enthu— 
ſiaſm. It we divide mankir d into twenty 
parts, it will be found that nineteen of thete 
conſic of perſons employed in manual la- 
bour, vho wil never know that ſuch a 
man as Mr Locke cxiited. In ihe remain- 
Ing twentieth part, how few are readers! 
and amongit tuci 2s are ſo, twenty amule 
themtelves with romunces to one ho ſtu— 
dies philoſophy. The thirking part ot 
mankind are confined to a very tmall num- 
ber, at. J thefe will never diſturb the peace 
and trarquiility of the world. 

Neither Þontiigne, Lecke, Dayle, Spi- 
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noza, Hobbes, the Lord Shafteſbury, Col- 
lins, nor Toland, lighted up the firebrand 
of diſcord in their countries; this has gene- 
rally been the work of divines, who, being 
at firſt puffed up with the ambition of be- 
coming chiefs of a ſe, ſoon grew very de- 
ſirous of being at the head of a party. But 
what do l ſay? all the works of the modern 
philoſophers put together will never make 
x0 much noiſe as even the diſpute which 
aroſe among the Franciſcans, merely about 
the faſhion of their ſleeves and of their 
cowls. 


LETTER XIV. 


ON DES CARTES AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


A Frenchman, who arrives in London, 

will find philoſophy, like every thing 
elſe, very mnch changed there. He had 
left the world a enum. and he now finds 
it a vacuum. At Paris the univerſe is ſeen 
compoſed of vortices of ſubtile matter; but 
nothing like it is ſeen in London. In France 
It is the preſſure of the moon that cauſes 
the tides; but in England it is the fea that 
gravitates towards the moon; ſo that, when 
you think that the _ ſhould make it 
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flood with us, thoſe gentlemen fancy it 
ſhould be ebb, which, very unluckily, can- 
not be proved. For to be able to do this, 
it is neceſſary the moon and the tides ſhould 
have been inquired into at the very inſtant 
of the creation. 

You will obſerve farther, that the ſun, 
which, in France, is faid to have nothing to 
do in the affair, comes in here tor very near 
a quarter of its aſſiſtance. According to 
your Cartefians, every thing is pertormed 
by an impulſion, of which we hve very 
little notion; and, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, it is by an attraction, the cauſe of 
which is as much unknown to us. At 
Paris, you imagine that the earth is ſhaped 
like a melon, or of an oblique figure; at 
London, it has an cblate one A Carteſian 
declares, that light exiſts in the air; but a 
Newtonian aſſerts, that it comes from the 
fun in ſix minutes and a half. The feveral 
operations of your chymiltry are performed 
by acids, alkalis, and ſubtile matter; but 
attraction prevails even in chymiſtry among 
the Engliſh. 

The very eſſence of things is totally 
changed. You neither are agreed upon 
the definition of the fonl, nor on that of 
matter. Des Cartes, as [ obſerved in my 


laſt, maintains, that the ſoul is the ſame 
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thing with thought; and Mr Locke has 
given a pretty good proof of the contra- 
ry. 
Des Cartes aſſerts farther, that extenſion 
alone conttitutes matter, but Sir Iſaac adds 
ſolidlity to it, 

How furiouſly contradictory are theſe 
opinions! | 


Nen naſtrum inter vos tautas componere lites. 
ViRG. Eclog. III, 


Tis not for us to end ſuch great diſputes. 


This famous Newton, this deſtroyer of the 
Carteſian ſyitem, died in March, anno 1727. 
His countrymen honoured him in his life- 
time, and interred him as thongh he had 
been a king who had made his people hap- 


PY. 

The Engliſh read with the higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction, and tranſlated into their tongue, 
the eulogium of Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
M. de Fontenelle ſpoke in the academy 
of ſciences. M. de Fontenelle preſides 
as judge over philoſophers ; and the Eng- 
lich expected his deciſion, as a ſolemn de- 
claration of the ſuperiority of the Eng- 
liih philoſophy over that of the French, 
But when it was found that this gentleman 
had compared 1 Cartes to Sir Iſaac, 
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the whole Royal Society in London roſe 
up in arms. So far from acquieſcing with 
M. Fontenelle's judgment, they criticiſed 
his diſcourſe. And even ſeveral (who, 
however, were not the ableſt philoſophers 
in that body) were offended at the com- 
pariſon ; and for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe Des Cartes was a Frenchman. 

It mult be confeſſed that theſe two great 
men differed very much in conduct, in tor- 
tune, and in philoſophy. 

Nature had indulged Des Cartes with a 
ſuining and ſtrong imagination, whence he 
became a very ſingular perſon both in pri- 
vate lite, and in his manner of reaſoning. 
This imagination could not conceal itſelf 
even in his philoſophical works, which are 
every where adorned with very ſhining, 
inzenious metaphors and hgures. Nature 
had almoſt made him a poet ; and, indeed, 
he wrote a piece of poetry for the enter- 
tainment of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, 
which, however, was ſuppreſſed in honour 
to his memory. 

He embraced a military life for ſome 
time, and atterwards, becoming a complete 
philoſopher, he did not think the paſſion 
of love derogatory to his character. He 
had by his miſtreſs a daughter called Fron- 
cine, who died young, and was very much 
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regretted by him. Thus he experienced 
every paſſion incident to mankind, 

He was a long time of opinion, that it 
would be neceffary for him to fly from the 
ſociety of his fellow-creatures, and eſpeci- 
ally from his native country, in order to 
enjoy the happineſs of cultivating his phi- 
loſophical ſtudies in full liberty. 

Des Cartes was very right ; for his con- 
temporaries were not knowing enough to 
improve and enlighten his underſtanding, 
and were capable ot little elſe than of gi- 
ving him uncaſfinels, 

He left France purely to go in ſearch of 
truth, which was then perlecuted by the 
wretched philoſophy of the ichools. How- 
ever, he found that reaſon was as much diſ- 
guiſed and depraved in the univerſities of 
Holland, into which he withdrew, as in his 
own country. For, at the time that the 
French condemned the only propoſitions ot 
his philoſophy which were true, he was per- 
ſecured by the pretended philoſophers of 
Holland, who underitood him no better; 
and who, having a nearer view of his glo- 
ry, hated his perſon the more, fo that he 
was obliged to leave Utrecht. Des Cartes 
was injuriouſly accuicd of being an atheiſt, 
the lait rc!uge of religious ſcandal : and he 
who had employed = the ſagacity and pc · 
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netration of his genius, in ſearching for 
new proots of the exiſtence of a God, was 
ſuſpected to believe there was no ſuch be- 
ing. h 

Sucha perſecution from all ſides muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe a moſt exalted merit, as 
well as a very diſtinguiſhed reputation : 
and, indeed, he poſſeſſed both. Reaſon at 
that time darted a ray upon the world 
through the gloom of the ſchools, and the 
prejudices of popular ſuperitition. At laſt 
his name ſpread ſo univerſally; that the 
French were deſirous of bringing him back 
into his native country by rewards, and ac- 
cordingly offered him an annual penſion of 
a thouſand crowns. Upon theſe hopes Des 
Cartes returned to France ; paid the fees of 
his patent, which was ſold at that time; 
but no penſion was ſettled upon him. Thus 
diſappointed, he returned to his folitude in 
North Holland, where he again purſued 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, whilſt the great 
Galileo, at fourſcore years of age, was 
groaning in the priſons of the inquiſition, 
only for having demonſtrated the earth's 
motion, 

At laſt Des Cartes was ſnatched from 
the world in the flower of his age at Stock- 
holm. His death was owing to a bad regi- 
men, and he expired in the midſt of ſome 
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literati who were his enemies, and, under 
the hands of a phyſician to whom he was 
odious. 

The progreſs of Sir Iſaac Newton's life 
was quite different. He lived happy, and 
very much honoured in his native country, 
to the age of fourſcore and five years. 

[t was his peculiar felicity, not only to be 
born in a country of liberty, but in an age 
when all ſcholaſtic impertinencies were ba- 
niſhed from the world. Reaſon alone was 
cultivated, and mankind could only be his 
pupil, not his enemy. 

One very ſingular difference in the lives 
of theſe two great men is, that Sir Iſaac, 
during the — courſe of years he enjoyed, 
was never ſenſible to any paſſion, was not 
ſubject to the common frailties of mankind, 
nor ever had any commerce with women; 
a circumſtance which was aſſured me by 
the phyſician and ſurgeon who attended 
him in his laſt moments. 

We may admire Sir Iſaac Newton on 
this occalion, but then we mult not cenſure 
Des Cartes. 

The opinion that generally prevails in 
England with regard to theſe new philo- 
ſophers is, that the latter was a dreamer, 
and the former a ſage. 


Very few people in England read Des 
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Cartes, whole works, indeed, are now uſe- 
leſs. On the other fide, but a ſmall num- 
ber peruſe thoſe of Sir Iſaac, becauſe to 
do this the ſtudent muſt be deeply {killed 
in the mathematics, otherwiſe thoſe works 
will be unintelligible to him. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, theſe great men are the ſub» 
je of every one's diſcourſe. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton is allowed every advantage, whilſt Des 
Cartes is not indulged a fingle one. Ac- 


cording to ſome, it is to the former that 


we owe the diſcovery of a vacuum, that the 
air is a heavy body, and the invention of 
teleſcopes. In a word, Sir Ifaac Newton 
is here as the Hercules of fabulous ſtory, 
to whom the ignorant aſcribed all the feats 
of ancient heroes. 

In a critique that was made in London on 
M. de Fontenelle's diſcourſe, the writer pre- 
ſumed to aſſert, that Des Cartes was not a 
great geometrician. Thoſe who make 
tuch a declaration may juitly be reproach- 
ed with flying in their maſter's face. Des 
Cartes extended the limits of geometry as 
far beyond the place where he tound them 
as Sir Iſaac did after him. The former firit 
taught the method of expreſſing curves by 
equations, T his geometry, which, thanks 
to him for it, is now grown common, was ſo 
abſtruſe in his time, that not ſo much as 
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one profeſſor would undertake to explain it; 
and Schotten in Holland, and Format in 
France, were the only men who underſtood 
If, 

He applied this geometrical and in- 
97 ventive genius to dioptrics, which, when 
treated of by him, became a new art. And 
it he was miltaken in ſome things, the rea- 
ſon of that is, a man who diſcovers a new 
tract of land cannot at once know all the 
properties of the ſoil. Thoſe who come af- 
ter him, and make theſe lands truntul, are 
at leaſt obliged to him for the diſcovery. 
J will not deny but there are innumerable 

„ errors ia the reſt of Des Cartes' works. 
by Geometry was 2 guide he himſelf had in 
ſome meature faſhioned, which would have 
conducted him ſately through the ieveral 
paths of natural philoſophy. Nevertheleſs, 
he at laſt abandoned this guide, and gave 
entirely into the humour ot forming hypo- 
theſes; and then philoſophy was no more 
than an ingenious romance, fit only to amuſe 
the ignorant. He was miltaken in the na- 
ture of the ſoul, in the proots of the exiſt- 
| ence of a God, in matter, in the laws of 
motion, and in the nature of light. He ad- 
mitted innate ideas, he invented new ele- 
ments, he created a world; he made man 
according to his own fancy ; and it is juſtly 
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ſaid, that the man of Des Cartes is, in fact, 
that ot Des Cartes only, very different from 
the real one, 

He puſhed his metaphyſical errors ſo far 
as to declare that two and two make four, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe God would 
have it ſo. However, it will not be making 
him too great a compliment if we athrm 
that he was valuable even in his miſtakes. 
He: deceived himſelf, but then it was at leaſt 
in a methodical way. He deſtroyed all 
the abſ1rd chimeras with which youth had 
been infatuated for two thouſand years. 
He taught his contemporaries how to rea- 
ſon, and enabled them to employ his own 
weapons againſt himſelf. If Des Cartes 
did not pay in good money, he, however, 
did great ſervice in crying down that of a 
baſe alloy. 

I, indeed, believe that very few will pre- 
ſume to compare his philoſophy in any 
reſpect with that of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The tormer is an eſſay, the latter a maſter- 
piece: but then, the man who firſt brought 
us to the path of truth. was, perhaps, as 
you a genius as he who afterwards con- 

ucted us through it. 

Des Cartes gave ſight to the blind. 
Theſe ſaw the errors of antiquity and of 
the ſciences. The path he ſtruck out is 
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ſince become boundleſs, Rohault's little 
work was, during {ome years, a complete 
ſyſtem of phyſics ; but now, all rhe tranſ- 
actions of the ſeveral academies in Europe 
put together do not form to much as the 
beginning cf a ſyſtem. In fathoming this 
abyis no bottom has been found. We are 
now to examine what diicoverics Sit Iſaac 
Newton has made in it. 


LETTER XV. 
ON ATTRACTION, 


HE diſcoveries, which gained Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſo univerſal a reputation, re- 

late to the ſyſtem of the world, to light, to 
geometrical infinities; aud, laſtly, to chrono» 
logy, with which he uſed to amuſe him- 
ſelf after the fatigue of his ſeverer ſtudies. - 
| will now acquaint you (without pro- 
lixity if poſſible) with the lew things | have 
been able to comprehend of all theſe ſub- 
lime ideas. With regard to the ſyſtem of 


our world, diſputes were a long time main- 


tained on the cauſe that turns the planets, 
and keeps them in their orbits; and on thoſe 
cauſes which make all bodies here below 
deſcend towards the ſurface of the earth; 
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The ſyſtem of Des Cartes, explained and 
improved ſince his time, ſeemed to give a 
plauſible reaſon for all thoſe phænomena; 
and this reaſon ſeemed more jult, as it 1s 
ſimple, and intelligible to all capacities. 
But in philoſophy a ſtudent ought to 
doubt of the things he fancies he under- 
ſands too eafily, as much as of thoſe he 
does not underſtand. 

Gravity, the falling of accelerated bo- 
dies on the earth, the revolution of the 
planets in their orbits, their rotations round 
their axis, all this is mere motion. Now, 
motion cannot perhaps be conceived any 
otherwiſe than by impulſion; therefore all 
thoſe bodies muſt be impelled. But by 
what are they impelled ? All ſpace is full, 


it therefore is filled with a very ſubtile 


matter, ſince this is imperceptible to us; 
this matter goes from weſt to eaſt, ſince all 
the planets are carried from weſt to eaſt. 
Thus, from hypotheſis to hypotheſis, from 
one appearance to another, philoſophers 
have imagined a vaſt whirlpool of ſubtile 
matter, in which the planets are carried 


round the ſun: they alſo have created 


another particular vortex which floats in 
the great one, and which turns daily 
round the planets. When all this is done, 
it is pretended that gravity depends on 
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this diurnal motion; for, ſay theſe, the ve- 
locity of the ſudtile matter that turnsround 
our little vortex muſt be ſeventeen times 
more rapid than that of the earth; or, in 
caſe its velocity is feventcen times greater 
than that of the earth, its centrifugal force 
mult be vaſtly greater, and, conſequently, 
impel all bodies towards the earth. This 
is the cauſe of gravity, according to the 
Carteſian ſyſtem. But the theoriſt, before 
he calculated the ceatrifugal force and ve- 
locity of the ſubtile matter, {:culd firſt have 
been certain that it exiſted. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to have de- 
ſtroyed all theſe great and little vortices, 
both that which carries the planets round 
the ſun, as well as the other which ſup- 
poſes every planet to turn on its own axis. 

Ficit, with regard to the pretended little 
vortex of the earth, it is demonſtrated that 
it mult loſe its motion by inſenſible de- 
grees; it is demonſtrated, that if the earth 
{wims in a fluid, its denfity mult be equal 
to that of the earth; and in caſe its den- 
ſity be the ſame, all the bodies we endea- 
vour to move mutt meet with an wuuper- 
able reſiſtance. 

With regard to the great vortices, they 
are ſtill more chimeriead: and it is impoſii le 
to make them agree with Kepler's law, the 
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truth of which has been demonſtrated. Sir 
Iſaac ſhows, that the revolution of the fluid, 
in which Jupiter is ſuppoſed to be carried 
is not the ſame, with regard to the revolu- 
tion of the fluid of the earth, as the revo- 
lation of Jupiter with reſpect to that of 
the earth. He proves, that as the planets 
make their revolutions in ellipſiſes, and, 
conſequently, being at a much greater di- 
ſtance one from the other in their aphelia, 
and a little nearer in their perihelia; the 
earth's velocity, fur inſtance, ought to be 
greater when it is nearer Venus and Mars, 
becauſe the flaid that carries it along being 
then more preſſed, ought to have a greater 
motion ; and yet it is even then that the 
earth's motion is flower, 

He proves that there is no ſuch thing as 
a celeſtial matter which goes from welt to 
ealt, ſince the comets traverſe thoſe ſpaces, 
lometimes from eaſt to welt, and at other 
tunes from north to ſouth. 

In fine, the better to reſolve, if poſlible, 
every diſliculty, he proves, and even by ex- 
periments, that it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be a plenum ; and brings back the vacuun: 
which Ariſtotle and Des Cartes had banithed 
irom the world. | 

Having, by theſe, and ſeveral other argu- 

ments, deltroyed the Carteſian vortices, he 
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deſpaired of ever being able to diſcover 
whether there is a ſecret principle in na- 
ture, which, at the ſame time, is the cauſe 
ot the motion of all celeſtial bodies, and 
that of gravity on the earth. But being re- 
tired in 1666, upon account of the plague, 
to a folitude near Cambridge, as he was 
walking one day in his garden, and ſaw 
ſome fruits fall from a tree, he fell into a 
profound meditation on that gravity, the 
cauſe of which had ſo long been fought, 
but in vain, by all the philoſophers, whil{t 
the vulgar think there is nothing myſteri- 
ous in it. He ſaid to himſelf, that from 
what height ſoever, in our hemiſphere, 
thoſe bodies might deſcend, their fall would 
certainly be in the progreiticn diſcovered 
by Galileo; and the ſpaces they run thro' 
would be as the ſquare of the times, Why 
may not this power which canſes heavy 
bodies to deſcend, and is the ſame without 
any ſenſible diminution at the remote{it d:- 
ſtance from the centre of the earth, cr on 
the ſummits of the higheſt mountains; why, 
ſaid Sir Iſaac, may not this power extend 
as high as the moon ? and in caſe its in- 
fluence reaches ſo far, is it not very pro- 
bable that this power retains it in its orbit, 
and determines its motion? But in caſe the 
moon obeys this N (whatever it be), 
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may we not conclude very naturally, that 
the reſt ot the planets are equally ſubject 
to it? In cate this power exits, (which be- 
ſides is proved), it mull inere a ſe in an inverſe 
ratio of the ſquares of the diltances. All 
therefore that remains is, to examine how 
far a heavy body, which ſhould fall upon 
the earth from a moderate height, would 
go; and how tar, in the ſame time, a body 
which ſhould fall from the orbit of the 
moon would deſcend. To find this, nothing 
is wanted but the meaſure of the earth, 
and the diſtance of the moon from it. 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton reaſoned. But 
at that time the Englilh had but a very 
imperfe&t meaſure ot our globe, and de- 
pended on the vnczrtain ſuppoſition of 
mariners, who compured a degree to con- 
tain but fixty Englith miles, whereas it con- 
tilts in reality of near ſeventy. As this falſe 
computation did not agree with the con- 
clufions which Sir Iſaac intended to draw 
trom them, he laid afide this purſuit, A 
halt-learned philoſopher, remarkable only 
tor his vanity, would have made the mea- 
ſure of the earth agree, any how, with his 
ſyſtem: Sir [ſaac, however, choſe rather to 
quit the reſearches he was then engaged in. 
But after Mr Picart had meaſured theearth 
exactly, by tracing that meridian, which 
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redounds ſo much to the honour of th: 
French, Sir Iſaac Newton reſumed his 
former reflections, and found his account 
in Mr Picart's calculation. 

A circumſtance which has always appear - 
ed wonderful to me, is, that ſuch ſublime 
diſcoveries ſhould have been made by th: 
ſole aſſiitance of a quadrant and a little 
arithmetic. | 

The circumference of the earth 1s one 
hundred twenty-three millions, two hun- 
dred forty-nine thouſand ſix hundred feet. 
This, among other things, is neceſſary to 
prove the ſyitem of attraction. 

The inſtant we know the earth's circum- 
ference, and the diſtance of the moon, we 
know that of the moon's orbit, and the 
diameter of this orbit. The moon per- 
forms its revolution in that orbit in twent y- 
ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty-three mi- 
nates. It is demonſtrated, that the moon 


in its mean motion makes an hundred and 


fouricore and ſeven thouſand, nine hun- 
dred and ſixty feet (of Paris) in a minute. 
It is likewiſe demonſtrated, by a known 
theorem, that the central force which thould 
make a body fall tromthe height ofthe moon, 
would make its velocity no more than fitteen 
Paris feet in a minute of tine. Now, it che 


law by which bodies gravitate, and attract 
K 3 
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one another in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares 


of the diſtances, be true; if the ſame power 

a ds according to that Jaw throughout all 
nature; it is evident, that, as the earth is 
ſixty forni -diameters diſtant from the moon, 
1 heavy body mult neceſſarily fall (on the 
earth) fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond, and 
fiſty- four thouſand feet in the firſt mi- 
nute. 

Now, a heavy body falls, in reality, fit- 
teen feet in the firſt ſecond, and goes m the 
ſirſt minute fifty four thouſand foot, which 
number is the ſquare of ſixty multiphed by 
fifteen. Bodies therefore gravitate in an 
11verie ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances; 
coniequently, what cauſes gravity on earth, 
and keeps the moon in its orbit, is one 
and the ſame power; it being demon- 
{trated, that the moon gravitates on the 
earth, which is the centre of its particular 
motion; it is demenſtrated that the earth 
and the moon gravitate on the ſun, which 
is the centre of their annual motion. 

The reſt of the planets muſt be ſubject 
to this general law; and if this law exiſts, 
theſe planets muſt follow the laws which 
Kepler diſcovered. All theſe laws, all theſe 
relations, are indeed obſerved by the planers 
with the utmoſt exatneſs; therefore the 
power cf attraction cauſes all the planets 
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to gravitate towards the ſun, in like man- 
ner as the moon gravitates towards our 
globe. 

Finally, as in all bodies, re- action is equal 
to action, 1t is certain that the earth gra- 
vitates alſo towards the moon ; and that 
the ſun gravitates towards both : that 
every one of the ſatellites of Saturn gravi- 
tates towards the other four, and the other 
four towards it; all five towards Saturn, 
and Saturn towards all. That it is the 
ſame with regard to Jupiter; and that all 
theſe globes are attracted by the ſun, which 
is reciprocally attracted by them. 

This power of gravitation acts propor- 
tionably to the quantity of matter in bo- 
dies, a truth which Sir Iſaac has demon- 
ſtrated by experiments, This new diſcovery 
has been of uſe to thow, that the ſun (the 
centre of the planetary ſyſtem) attracts 
them all in a direct ratio of their quantity 
of matter combined with their nearneſs. 
From hence Sir Ifaac, riting, by degrees, 
to diſcoveries which ſeemed not to be form- 
ed for the human mind, is bold enough to 
compute the quantity of matter contained 
in the ſun, and in every planet; and in this 
manner thovs, from the ſimple laws of me- 
chanics, that every celeſtial globe ought ne · 
ceſſarily to be where it is placed. 
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His bare principle of the laws of gravi- 
tation accounts for all the apparent ine- 
qualities in the courſe of the celeſtial globes. 
The variations of the moon are a neceſſary 
conſequence of thoſe laws. Moreover, the 
reaſon is evidently ſeen why the nodes of the 
moon perform their revolutions in nineteen 
years, and thoſe of the earth in about twen- 
ty-fix thouſand. The ſeveral appearances 
obſerved in the tides are allo a very imple 
effect of this attraction. The proximity of 
the moon when at the full, and when it is 
new, and its diſtance in the quadratures or 
quarters combined with the action of the ſun, 
exhibit a ſenſible reaſon why the ocean [wells 
and finks. 

After having ſhown, by his ſublime 
theory, the courſe and inequalities of the 
planets, he ſubjects comets to the ſame law. 
The orbit of thele fires (unknown tor fo 
great a ſeries of years) which was the 
terror of mankind, and the rock againſt 
which philoſophy iplit ; placed by Ariſtotle 
below the moon, and fent back by Des 
Cartes above the ſphere of Saturn, is at laſt 
placed iu its proper teat by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. 

He proves that comets are ſolid bodies, 
which move in the ſphere of the ſun's ac- 
tivity ; aud that they deſcribe an ellipſis ſo 
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very eccentric, and fo near to parabolas, 
that certain comets mult take up above five 
hundred years in their revolution. 

The learned Dr Halley is of opinion, that 
the comet ſeen in 1680 is the ſame which 
appearedin Julius Cefar's time. This ſhows, 
more than any other, that comets are hard, 
opaque bodies; for it deſcended ſo near 
to the ſun as to come within a ſixth part 
of the diameter of this planet from it; and, 
conſequently, might have contracted a de- 
gree of heat two thouſand times ſtronger 
than that of red-hot iron; and would have 
been ſoon diſperſed in vapour, had it not 
been a firm denſe body. The gueſſing the 
courſe of comets began then to be very much 
in vogue; the celebrated Bernoulli conclud- 
ed, by bis ſyſtem, that the famous comet ct 
1680 would apnear again the 19th of May 
1719. Not a ſingle aſtronomer in Europe 
went to bed that night; however, they 
needed not to have broke their reſt, for 
the famous comet never appeared. There is 
at leaſt more cunning, if not more certain- 
ty, in fixing its return to fo remnte a diſ- 
tance as five hundred and ſeventy- five years. 


As to Mr Whiſton, he affirmed very ſeri- 


ouily, that, in the time of the deluge, a 
comet overflowed the terreſtrial globe; and 
he was ſo unreaſonable as to wonder that 
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people laughed at him for making ſuch an 
ailerticn. 'I he Ancients were almoſt in the | 
ſame way of thinking with Mr Whiſton, h 
and fancied that comets were always the 
forerunners of ſome great calamity which | 
was to befal mankind. Sir Iſaac Newton, 

on the contrary, ſuſpected that thgy are very 
beneficent; and that vapours exhale from | 
them merely to nourith and vivity the pla- 

nets, which imbibe, in their courſe, the ſe- | 
veral particles the fun has detached from 

the comets : an opinion which, at leaſt, is 

mcre probable than the former. But this 

is not all. If this power of gravitation or 
attraction acts on all the celeſtial globes, + 

it acts undoubtedly on the ſeveral parts ot 

theſe globes. For in cafe bodies attract 

one another in properticn to the quantity 
of matter contained in them, it can only 
be in proportion to the quantity of their 
parts; and if this power is found in the 
whole, it is undoubtedly in the half, in the 
quarter, in the eighth part, and fo on in in- 
finitum, 

This is attraction, the great ſpring by 
which all nature is moved. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, after having demonſtrated theexittence 
of this principle, plainly foreſaw, that its | 
very name would offend; and therefore | 
this philoſopher, in more places than one | 


| 
| 
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of his books, gives the reader ſome caution 
about it. He bids him beware of con- 
tounding this name with what the Ancients 
called occult qualities; but to be ſatisfied 
with knowing that there is in all bodies a 
central force which acts to the utmoſt li- 
mits of the univerſe, according to the in- 
variable laws of mechanics. 

It is ſurpriſing, after the ſolemn prote- 
ſtations Sir Iſaac made, that ſuch eminent 
men as Mr Sorin and M. de Fontenelle 
ſhould have imputed to this great pbiloſo- 
pher the verbal and chimerical way of rea- 
ſoning of the Ariltoteleans; Mr Sorin, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of 1709, and 
M. de Fontenelle in the very eulogium of Sir 
liaac Newton. 

Moſt of the French, the learned and o- 
thers, have repeated this repruach. Theſe 
are for ever crying out, Why did he not 
employ the word Impulſion, which is fo 
well underltood, rather than that of Attrac- 
tion, which is uniatelligible? 

Sic Iſaac might have anſwered theſe 
critics thus: Firit, you have as imperfe& an 
idea of the word Impulſion as of that of 
Attraction; andincale you cannot conceive 
how one body tends towards the centre of 
#nother body, neither can you conceive by 
what power one body can impel another, 
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Secondly, I could not admit of Impul- 
ſion; for to do this, I muſt have known 
that a celeſtial matter was the agent; but 
ſo far from knowing that there is any ſucli 
matter, I have proved it to be merely ima- 

nary. » 

Tairdly, I uſe the word Attraction for 
no other reaſon, but to expreſs an effect 
which I diſcovered in nature; a certain 
and indiſputable effect of an unknown , 
principle; a quality inherent in matter, 
the cauſe of which perſons of greater abi- 
lities than I can pretend to, may, it they 
can, find out. 

What have you then taught us? will + L 
theſe people ſay further: and to what pur- 
poſeare ſo many calculations to tell us what 
you yourlelt do not comprehend ? 

I have taught you, may dir Iſaac rejoin, 
that all bodies gravitate towards one an 
other in proportion to their quantity of 
matter ; that theſe central forces alone keep 
the planets and comets in their orbits, and 
cauſe them to n:ove in the proportion be- 
fore ſet down. | demonſtrate to you, that 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be any other 
cauſe which keeps the planets ia their orbits ' 
than that general phenomenon of gravity. 

For heavy bodies fall on the earth accord- 
ing to the proportion demonirated of cen- 
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tral forces ; and the planets finiſhing their 
courſe according to theſe ſame proportions, 
in caſe there were another power that act- 
ed upon all thoſe bodies, it would either 
increaſe their velocity, or change their di- 
rection. Now, not one of thcle bodies over 
has a fingle degree of motion or velocity, 
or has any direction, but what is dq: monſtra- 
ted to be the effect of the central forces; 
conſequent!y it is impoilible there ſhould 
be any other principle. 

Give me leave once more to introduce 
Sir Iſaac ſpeaking : ſhall he not be allow- 
ed to ſay, My caſe and that of the Ancients 
is very different? Theſe ſaw, for inſtance, 
water aſcend in pumps, and ſaid, the water 
riſes becauſe it abhors a vacuum. Bur, with 
regard to myſelf, I am in the caſe of a man 
who (ſhould have firſt obſerved that water 
aſcends in pumps, but ſhould leave others to 
explain the cauſe of this effect. The anato- 
malt who firit declared that the motion of the 
arm is owing to the contraction of the muſ- 
cles taught mankind an indiſputable truth ; 
but are they lefs obliged to him becauſe he 
did not know the reaſon why the muſcles 
contract? The cauſe of the elaſticity of the 
air is unknown; but he who firſt diſcovered 
this ſpring pertormed a very ſignal ſervice 
to natural philoſophy. The ſpring that I 
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diſcovered was more hidden and more uni- 
verſal, and for that very reaſon mankind 
ought to thank me the more. I have diſco- 
vered a new property ot matter, one ot the 
ſecrets of the Creator ; and have calculated 
and diſcovered the effects ot it. After this 
ſhall people quarrel with me about the name 
I gave it ? 

Vortices may be called an occult quality, 
becauſe their exiſtence was never proved: 
attraction, on the contrary, is a real thing, 
becauſe its effects are demonſtrated, and the 
proportions ot it are calculated. Ihe cauſe 
of this cauſe is among the arcana of the 
Almighty. 


Procedes huc, et non ampliut. 
Hither thou ſhalt go, and no farther 


E 


ON SIR ISAAcNEWTONS OPTICS, 


THE philoſophers of the laſt age found 
out a new univerſe; and a circum- 
ſtance which made its diſcovery more diffi- 
cult was, that no one had ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected its exiſtence. The moſt ſage and 
judicious were. of opinion, that it was a 
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frantic raſhneſs to dare ſo much as to ima- 
gine that it was poſſible to gueſs the laws 
by which the celeſtial bodies move, and the 
manner how light acts. Galileo, by his 
altronomical diſcoveries, Kepler by his cal- 
culation, Des Cartes (at leaſtin his dioptrics) 
and Sir Iſaac Newton in all his works, 
ſeverally ſaw the mechaniſm of the ſprings 
ot the world. The geometricians have ſub- 
jected infinity to the laws ot calculation, 
The circulation of the blood ia animals, 
and of the ſap in vegetables, have changed 
the face of Nature with regard to us. A 
new kind of exiſtence has been given to 
bodies in the air-pump. By the aſſiſtance 
of teleſcopes bodies have been brought 
nearer to one another. Finally, the ſeveral 
diſcoveries which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
raade on light are equal to the boldeſt 
things which the curioſity of man could 
expect, after ſo many philoſophical novel- 
dies. 

Till Antonio de Dominis, the rainbow 
was conſidered as an inexplicable miracle. 
This philoſopher gueſſed, that it was a neceſ- 
ſary effect of the tun and rain. Des Cartes 
gained immortal fame by his mathematical 
explication of this ſo natural a phznome- 
non. He calculated the reflections and re- 
fractions of light in 5 70 of rain; and his 
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ſagacity on this occaſion was at that time 
looked upon as next to divine. 

But what would he have ſaid had it been 
proved to him, that he was miltaken in the 
nature of light ; that he had not the leaſt 
reaſon to maintain that it is a globular 
body; that it is falſe to affert, that this 


matter, ſpreading itſelf through the whole, 


waits only to be projected forward by the 


ſun, in order to be put in action, in like 


manner as a long ſtaff acts at one end 
when puſhed forward by the other; that 
light is certainly darted by the ſun; in 
fine, that light is tranſmitted from the ſun 
to the earth in about ſeven minntes, 
though a cannon ball, which, were it not to 
loſe any of its velocity, could not go that 
diſtance in leſs than twenty-five years ? 
How great would have been his aſtoniſh- 
ment, had he been told, that light does not 
reflect directly by impinging agaialt the 
ſolid parts of bodies; that bodies are not 
tranſparent when they have large pores ; 
and that a man ſhould ariſe, who would 
demonſtrate all theſe paradoxes, and ana- 
tomize a tingle ray of light with more 
dexterity than the ableſt artiſt diſcs a 
human body ! This man is come, Sir 
Iſane Newton has demonſtrated to the eye, 
by the bare afliitance of the priſm, that 


FN 
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light is a compoſition of coloured rays, 
which, being united, form white colour. 
A ſingle ray is by him divided into ſeven, 
which all fall upon a piece of linen, or a 
ſheet of white paper, in their order one 
above the other, and at unequal diſtances. 
The firſt is red, the ſecond orange, the 
third yellow, the fourth green, the fifth 
blue, the ſixth indigo, the ſeventh a violet 
purple. Each ot theſe rays, tranſmitted 
afterwards by an hundred other priſms, 
will never change the colour it bears; in 
like manner as gold, when completely 
purged from its droſs, will never change 
afterwards in the crucible. As a ſuper- 
abundant proot that each of theſe elemen- 
tary rays has inherently in itſelf that which 
forms its colour to the eye, take a ſmall 
piece of yellow wood, for inſtance, and ſet 
it in the ray of a red colour, this wood 
will inſtantly be tinged red; but ſet it in 
the ray of a green colour, it aſſumes a 
green colour, and fo of all the reſt. 

From what caule therefore do colours 
ariſe in nature? It is nothing but the diſ- 
poſition of bodies to reflect the rays of a 
certain order, and to abſorb all the reſt. 

What then is this ſecret diſpoſition ? Sir 
Ifaac Newton demonſtrates, that it is no- 
thing more than wo. denſity of the ſmall 
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conltituent particles of which a body is 
compoled. And how is this reflection 
performed? It was ſuppoſed to arite from 
the rebounding of the rays, in the ſame 
manner as a ball on the ſurface of a ſolid 
body; but this is a miſtake ; for Sir Iſaac 
taught the aſtoniſhed philoſophers, that bo- 
dies are opaque for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe their pores are large; that light reflects 
on our eyes from the very boſom of thoſe 
pores; that the ſmaller the pores of a body 
are, the more ſuch a body 1s tranſparent. 
Thus paper, which reflects the light when 
dry, tranſmits it when oiled, becauſe the 
dil, by filling its pores, makes thera much 
ſinaller. 

It is there that, examining the vaſt poro- 
ſity of bodies, every particle having its 
pores, and every particle of thoſe particles 
having its own, he ſhows, we are not cer- 
tain that there is a cubic inch of ſolid mat - 
ter in the univerſe, ſo far are we from con- 
ceiving what matter is. Having thus di. 
vided as it were light into its elements, and 
carried the ſagacity of his diſcoveries ſo 
far as to prove the method of diſtinguith- 
ing compound cclours from ſuch as are 
primitive, he ſhows, that theſe elementary 
rays ſeparated by the priſm, are ranged in 
their order for no other reaſon but becauſe 
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they are refracted in that very order; and 
it is this property (unknown till he diſ- 
covered it) of breaking or ſplitting in this 
proportion, it is this unequal retraction of 
rays, this power of refracting the red leſs 
than the orange colour, &c. which he calls 
the different refrangibility. The moſt re- 
flexible rays are the moſt refrangible; 
and from hence he evinces, that the ſame 
power is the cauſe both of the reflection 
and refraction of light. 

But all theſe wonders are merely but 
the opening of his diſcoveries. He tound 
out the ſecret to ſee the vibrations or fits 
of light, which come and go inceſſantly, 
and which either tranſmit light, or refle& 
it, according tothe denſity ot the parts they 
meet with. He has preſumed to calculate 
the denſity of the particles of air neceſſary 
between two glaſſes, the one flat, the other 
convex on one fide, ſet one upon the other; 
in order to operate ſuch a tranſmiſlion or 
reflection, or to form ſuch and ſucha colour. 

From all theſe combinations he diſcovers 
the proportion in which light acts on 
bodies, and bodies act on light. 

He ſaw light ſo perfectly, that he has 
determined to what degree of perfection 


the art of increaſing it, and of afliting our 


eyes by teleſcopes, can be carried. 
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Des Cartes, from a noble confidence, 
that was very excuſable, conſidering how 
ſtrongly he was fired at the firit diſcoveries 
he made in an art which he almoſt firſt 
found out; Des Cartes, I fay, hoped to 
diſcover in the ſtars, by the aſſiſtance ot 
teleſcopes, objects as ſmall as thoſe we diſ- 
cern upon the earth. 

But Sir Ifaac has ſhown, that dioptric 
teleſcopes cannot be brought to a greater 
perfection ; becauſe of that refraction, and 
of that very refrangibility, which, at the 
fame time that they bring objects nearer to 
us, ſcatter too much the elementary rays; 
he has calculated in theſe glaſſes the pro- 
portion of the ſcattering of the red and of 
the blue rays; and proceeding fo far as to 
demonſtrate things which were not ſuppo- 
ſed even to exiſt, he examines the inequali- 
ties which ariſe from the ſhape or figure of 
the glaſs, and that which ariſes from the 
refrangibility. He finds, that the object 

laſs of the teleſcope being convex on one 
tide, and flat on the other, in caſe the 
flat ſide be turned towards the object, the 
error which ariſes from the conſtruction 
and poſition of the glaſs is above five thou- 
ſand times leſs than the error which ariſes 
from the refrangibility; and therefore, 
that the ſhape or figure of the glailes is not 
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the cauſe why teleſcopes cannot be carried 
to a greater perfection, but ariſes wholly 
from the nature of light. | 

For this reaſon he invented a teleſcope, 
which diſcovers objects by reflection, and 
not by refraction, Teleſcopes of this new 
kind are very hard to make, and their uſe 
is not eaſy. But, according to the Eng- 
liſh, a refleQive teleſcope of but five feet 
has the ſame effect as another of an hun- 
dred feet in length, 


LET TER XVII. 


ON INFINITESIN GEOME TRY, ANDSIR 
ISAAC NEW TON'S CHRONOLOGY. 


T labyrinth and abyſs of infinity is 


alſo a new courſe Sir Iſaac Newton 

has gone through; and we are obliged to 

him tor the clue, by whoſe aſſiſtance we 
are enabled to trace its various windin 

Des Cartes got the ſtart of him alſo in 

this aſtoniſhing invention. He advanced, 

with mighty 1 in his geometry, and 


was arrived at the very borders of infinity, 
but went no farther. Dr Wallis, about 
the middle of the laſt century, was the firſt 
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who reduced a fraction by a perpetual 
diviſion to an infinite ſeries. 

The Lord Brounker employed this ſeries 
to ſquare the hyperbola. | 

Mercator publithed a demonſtration of 
this quadrature, much about which time, 
Sir liaac Newton being then twenty-three 
years of age, had invented a general me- 
thod to perform, on all geometrical curves, 
hat had juſt before been tried on the hy- 
perbola. 

it is to this method of ſubjecting every 
where infinity to algebraical calculations, 


oy 


that the name is given of differential cal- 


culations, or of fluxions, and integral cal- 
culation. It is the art of numbering and 
meaſuring exactly a thing whole exiſtence 
cannot be conceived, 

And, indeed, would you not imagine 
that a man laughed at you, who ſhould 
declare that there are lines infinitely great, 
which form an angle infinitely little? 

That a right line, which is a right line 
ſo long as it is finite, by changing infinite- 
ly little its direction, becomes an infinite 
curve; and that a curve may become infi- 
nitely leſs than another curve? 

That there are infinite ſquares, infinite 
cubes, and infinites of infinites all greater 
than one another, and the laſt but one of 
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which is nothing in compariſon of the 
laſt ? 

All theſe things, which at firſt appear to 
be the utmolt exceſs of frenzy, are, in rea- 
lity, an effort ot the ſubtilty and extent of 
the human mind, and the art of finding 
. truths which, till then, had been unknown, 

This fo beld edifice is even founded on 
ſimple ideas. The bufineſs is to meaſure 
the diagonal of a tquare, to give the area 
of a curve, to find the ſquare root of a 
number, which has none in common arith- 
metic. After all, the imagination ought 
not to be ſtartled any more at ſo many 
orders of infinites, than at the ſo-well- 
known propoſition, viz. That curve lines 
may always be made to paſs between a circle 
and a tangent; or at that other, namely, 
that matter is diviſible in infiritum. Theſe 
two truths have been demonſtrated many 
years, and are no leſs incomprehenſible 
than the things we have been ſpeaking ot. 

For many years the invention of this fa- 
mous calculation was denied Sir Iſaac 
Newton. In Germany Mr Leibnitz was 
conſidered as the inventor of the differences 
or moments, called Fluxions “, and Mr 
Bernouilli claimed the integral calculation. 
However, Sir Iſaac is now thought to have 

* By Sir Iſaac Newton, 
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firſt made the diſcovery, and the other two 
have the glory of having once made the 
world doubt whether it was to be aſcribed 
to him or them. Thus, ſome conteſted with 
Dr Harvey the invention of the circulation 
of the blood, as others diſputed with Mr 


Perrault that of the circulation of the ſap. 


Harttocher and Lewenhoeck diſputed 
with each other the honour of having firit 
ſeen the vermiculi of which mankind are 
formed. This Hartſocher alſo conteſted 
with Huygens the invention of a new me- 
thod of calculating the diltance of a fixed 
ſtar. It is not yet known to what philo- 
ſopher we owe the invention of the cycloid. 
Be this as it will, it is by the belp of this 
geometry of infinites that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton attained tothe moſt ſublime diſcoveries, 

I am now to ſpeak of another work, 
which, though, more adapted to the capa- 
city of the human mind, does, nevertheleſs, 
diſplay ſome marks of that creative genius 
with which Sir [faac Newton was inform- 
ed in all his reſearches. The work | mean 
is a chronology of a new kind ; tor what 
province ſogver he undertook, he was ſure 
to change the ideas and opinions received 
by the reſt of men. 

Accuſtomed to unravel and diſintangle 
chaoſes, he was reſolved to convey at leaſt 


” 
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ſome light into that of the fables of anti- 
quity, which are blended and contounded 
with kittory, and fix an nncertain chrono- 
logy. It is true, that there is no family, 
City, or nation, but endeavours to remove 
its original as tar bickward as poſſible. Be- 
ſrdes, the firlt hiſtor iar s were the moſt regl:- 

gent in ſetting down the zras ; books were 
infinitely leis common than they are at thiz 
time, and, conſequently, anthors being not 
ſo obnoxious to cenlure, they therefore im- 
poſed upon the world with greater impu- 
nity; and as it is evident that theſe have 
related a great number of fifitious parti- 
culars, it is probable enough that they allo 
gave us ſeveral falſe zras. 

t appeared, in general, to Sir [ſa2c, that 
the world was five hundred ye irs younger 
than chronologers declare it to be. He 
grounds his opinion on the ordinary courle 
of nature, and on the obſervations which 
aſtronomers have made. 

By the courſe of nature we here under- 
ſtand the time that every generation of men 
lives upon the earth. The F gyptians firſt 
employed this vague and uncertain method 
of calculating, when they began to write 
the beginning of their hiſtory. Thete 
computed three hundred and forty-one 
generations from 1 to Sethon; and 
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having no fixed ra, they ſuppoſed three 
generations to conſiſt of an hundred years, 
In this manner they computed eleven thou- 
ſand three hundred and forty years from 
Menes's reign to that of Sethon. | 

The Greeks, before they counted by 
Olympiads, followed the method of the 
Egyptians, and even gave a little more ex- 
rent to generations, making each to con- 
filt of forty years. 

Now, here, both the Egyptians and the 
| Greeks made an erroneous computation. It 
is true indeed, that, according to the uſual 
courſe of nature, three generations laſt about 
an hundred and twenty years : but three 
reigns are far from taking up ſo many, It 
is very evident, that mankind in general 
live longer than kings are found to reign : 
ſo that an author who ſhould write a hi- 
ſtory in which there were no dates fixed, and 
ſhould know that nine kings had reigned 
over a nation, ſuch an hiſtorian would com- 
mit a great error ſhould he allow three 
hundred years to theſe nice monarchs. 
Every generation takes about thirty-ſix 
years ; every reign is, one with the other, 
about twenty. Thirty kings of England 
have ſwayed the ſceptre from William 
the Conqueror to George I. the years of 
whoſe reigns added together amount to 
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fix hundred and forty-eight years; which, 
being divided equally among the thirty 
kings, give to every one a reign of twenty- 
one years and a half very near. Sixty three 
kings of France have fat upon the throne ; 
theſe have, one with another, reigned about 
tweaty years each, This is the uſual courſe 
of Nature: the Ancients, therefore, were mil- 
taken, when they ſuppoſed the durations, 
in general, of reigus to equalthat of genera- 
tions. They, therefore, allowed too great 
a number of years, and, conſequently, ſome 
years mult be ſubſtracted from their com - 
putation. | 

Aſtronomical obſervations ſeem to have 
lent a (till greater aſſiſtance to our philoſo- 
pher. He appears to us ſtronger when he 
nghts upon his own ground. 

You know that the earth, beſides its 
annual motion, which carries it round the 
ſun, from welt to ealt, in the ſpace of a year, 
has alſo a ſingular revolution, which was 
quite unknown till within theſe late years. 
Its poles have a very flow retrograde mo- 
tion from ealt to weſt, whence it happens 
that their poſition every day does not corre» 
ipoud exactly with the ſame point of the 
heavens. This difference, which is ſo in- 
ſenſible in a year, becomes pretty conſider- 
able in time; and in threeſcore and twelve 
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years the difference is fonnd to be of one 
degree; that is to ſay, the three hundred 
and fixtieth part of the circumterence of the 
whole heaven. Thus, after ſeventy-two 
years, the colure of the vernal equinox, 
which paſſed through a fixed ſtar, corre- 
ſponds with another fixed (tar. Hence it is 
that the fun, inſtead of being in that part 
ot the heuvens in which the Ram was ſitua- 
ted ia the time of Hipparchus, is found to 
correſpor.d with rhat part cf the heavens in 
whick the Bull was ſitunted; andthe l'uins 
are placed where the Buil then Good. All 
the fizns have charged their fituation, and 
vetue ill ret ay the ſame manner ot fpenk- 
ro as the Aicients Cid. intllis age ue ſay 
1 at the {12 is in the Rac in the ſpring, 
ircm the fame principle of condeſcenſion 
nt we ſi that the fun turns round. 
Hpparchus was the ficit among the 
Artes who chſerved ſome change 1a the 
Contains Kitàhregerd to the equinoxes, 
or ratllur why learned it trom the F.gvpe 
tins, Pulloſophers aſcribed this motion 
the {irs ; for in thoſe ages pecple were 
far irom imagiuing ſuch a revolution in 
the carta, which was ſoppoſed to be im- 
movable in every reſpect, They, there. 
tore. created a heaven in which they fixed 
ihe ſeveral itars, and gave this haven a pars 
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ticTlar motion, by which it was carried to- 
wards the eaſt, whilſt that all the ſtars 
ſeemed to perform their diurnal revolution 
from eaſt to welt. To this error they add- 
ed a ſecond, of much greater conſequence, 
by imagining that the pretended heaven of 
the fixed ſtars advanced one degree ealt- 
ward every hundred years. In this man- 
ner they were no leſs miſtaken in their a- 
{tronomical calculation than in their ſyſtem 
of natural philoſophy. As for inſtance, an 
aſtronomer in that age would have ſaid 
that the vernal equinox was in the time of 
ſach and ſach an obſervation, in ſuch a 
fign, and in ſuch a ſtar. It has advanced 
two degrees of each fince the time that 
obſervation was made to the preſent. 
Now, two degrees are equivalent to two 
hundred years; conſequently, the aſtrono- 
mer who made that obſervation. lived jult 
ſo many years before me. It is certain, 
that an aſtronomer who had argued in this 
manaer would have miſtook jalt fifty-four 
years; hence it is that the Ancients, who 
were doubly deceived, made their great 
year of the world, that is, the revolution 
of the whole heavens, to conſiſt of thirty - 
tix thouſand years. But the Moderns are 
ſenſible, that this imaginary revolution of 
the heaven of the _ is nothing elſe than 
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the revolution of the poles of the earth, 
which is pertormed in twenty-five thouland 
nine hundred years. it may be proper to 
obſerve tranſiently in this place, that Sir 
Itaac, by determining the figure of the 
earth, has very happily explained the cauſe 
of this revolution. 


All this being laid down, the only thing 


remaining to ſettle chronology i is, to tee 
through what (tar the colure of the equi- 
noxes paſſes, and where it inter ſects at this 
time the ecliptic in the ſpring ; and to diſ- 
cover whether ſome ancient writer does 
note tell us in what point the ecliptic was 
interſected in his time by the ſame colure 
of the equinoxes. 


Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 


Chiron, who went with the Argonauts, 
obſerved the conſtellations at the time of. 
that famous expedition, and fixed the ver- 
nal equinox to the middle of the Ram; the 
autumnal equinox to the middle of Libra; 
our ſummer ſolſtice to the middle of Can- 


cer, and our winter ſolſtice to the middle. 


of Capricorn. 

A long time after the expedition of the 
Argonauts, and a year before the Pelopon- 
neſian war, Methon obſerved, that the 
poiut of the ſummer ſolſtice paſſed — 
the eighth degree of Cancer, 
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Nov every ſign of the zodiac contains 
thirty degrees. In Chiron's time, the sol- 
[tice was arrived at the middle cf the fign, 
that is to fay, to the fittcenth degree. A 
year before the Peloponneſtan war it wag 
at tne eighth, and therefore it had retarded 
ſeven degrees. A degree is equivalent to 
ſeventy-two years; con! 'equently, from the 
beginning of the Peloponneſian war to the 
expedition of the Argonauts, there is 19 
more than an interval of ſeven times ſeven- 
ty-two years, which make five hundred and 
four years, and not ſeven hundred years, 


| as the Greeks computed. Thus, in compa- 


ring the potition of the heavens at this time 
with their poſition in that age, we find that 
the expedition of the Argonauts ought 
to be placed about nine hundred years be- 
fore Chriit, and not about fourteen hun— 
cred; and, conſequently, that the world is 
Not io old by five hundred years as it was 
generally ſuppoſed to de. By this calcu» 
lation all the zras are drawn nearer, and 
the ſeveral events are found to have hap- 
pened later than is computed. I do not 
know whether this ingenious ſyſtem will 
be favourahly received; and whether theſe 
notions will prevail fo far with the learned 
as to prompt them to reform the chrono- 


logy of the world. Perhaps theſe gentle» 
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men would think it too great a condeſcen- 
ſion to allow one and the fame man the 
glory of having improved natural philoio- 
phy, geometry and hiſtory. This wonld 
be a kind of univerſal monarchy, which 
the principle of ſelf-love that is in man 
will icarce ſuffer him to indulge his ſellow- 
creature; and, indeed, at the ſame time 
that ſome very great philoſophers attack- 
ed Sir Iſaac Newton's attractive principle, 
others fell upon his chronological ſyſtem, 
Time, that ſhould diſcover to which of 
theſe the victory is due, may, perhaps, only 
leave the diſpute ſtill more undetermined, 


LETTER XVIII. 
ON TRAGEDY. 


HE Englith, as well as the Spaniards, 


A were poſſeſſed of theatres, at a time 


when the French had no more than mo- 


ving itinerant ſtages. Shakeſpeare, who 


was conſidered as the Corneille of the firſt- 
mentioned nation, was pretty near con- 
temporary with Lopez de Vega, and he 
created, as it were, the Englilh theatre, 
Shakeſpeare boaſted a (trong, fruitful ge- 


nius: he was natural and ſublime; but had 
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not ſo much as a ſingle ſpark of good taſte, 
or knew one rule of the drama. T will 
now hazard a random, but, at the ſame 
time, true, reflection, which is, that the 
great merit of this dramatic poet has been 
the ruin of the Englith {tzge. There are 
ſuch beauriſul, ſuch noble, tuch dreadful, 
ſcenes in this writer's monſtrous farces, to 
which the name ot Tragedy :s given, that 
they have always been exaibited with great 
ſucceſs, Time, which enly gives reputa- 
tion to writers, at lait makes their very 
faults venerable, Maſt ot the whimſical, 
gigantic ig ges of this poet, have, through 
length of tine, (it being an hundred and 
ity years {inc- they were firit drawn), ac- 
quired a right oi puiling for ſublime. Moſt 
of the modern dramatic writers have co- 
pied him; but the touches and Veferiptions 
which are applauded in Shatetpeare are 
hiſſed at in theſe writers; and you will 
eaſily believe, that the veneration in which 
this author is held increaſes in proportion 
to the contempt which is ſhown to the 
Mocerns. Dramatic writers do not con- 
ſider that they mould not imitate him; 
and the ill ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare's imita- 
tors produces no other eſſect than to make 
him be conſidered as inimitable. You re- 
member that, ia the tragedy of OTHELLA 
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Moor of Venice, (a molt tender piece), a 
man ſtrangles his wife on the ſtage; and 
that the poor woman, whilſt the is ſtrangling, 
cries aloud, that ſhe dies very unjultly, 
You know that in HamLET Prince of Den- 
mark, two gravediggers make a grave, 
and are all the time drinking, ſinging 
ballads, and making humorous reflections 
(natural indeed enough to perſons of their 
profeſſion) on the ſeveral ſculls they throw 
up with their ſpades; but a circumſtance 
which will ſurpriſe you is, that this ridicu- 
lous incident has been imitated. In the 
reign of King Charles II. which was that 
of politeneſs, and the golden age of the li- 
beral arts, Otway, in his Vexice PrE- 
SERV'D, introduces Antonio the ſenator, 
and Naki his courtezan, in the midit of 
the horrors of the Marqnis of Bedmar's 
conſpiracy. Antonio, the ſuperannuated 
ſenator, plays, in his miſtreſs's preſence, all 
the apiſh tricks of a lewd, iwpotent de- 
bauchze, who is quite frantic, and ont of 
his ſenſes, He mimics a bull and a dog; 
and bites his millrelſs's legs, who kicks and 
whips hite. However, the players have 
ſiruck theſe buflooneries (which indeed 
were calculated merely for the dregs of the 
people) out of Otway's tragedy ; but they 
bave ſtill left, ig Shakeſpeare's Jurius CE- 
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s AR, the jokes of the Roman ſhoemakers 
and coblers, who are introduced in the fame 
ſcene with Brutus and Caſſius. You will 
undoubtedly complain, that thoſe who have 
hitherto diſcourſed with you on the Eng- 
lith ſtage, and efpecially on the celebrated 
Shakeſpeare, have taken notice only of his 
errors; and that no one has tranſlated 
any of thoſe ſtrong, thole forcible, paſſages, 
which atone for all his ſanlts. But to this 
] will anſwer, that nothing is eaſter thau 
to exhibit in proſe all the lilly impertinencies 
which a poet may have thrown out; but 
that it is a very difficult taſk to tranſlate 
his fine verſes. All your junior academi- 
cal Sophs, who ſet up for cenfors of the 
eminent writers, compile whole volumes ; 
but, methinks, two pages, which diſplay 
ſome of the beauties of great geniuſes, are 
of infinitely more value than all the idle 
rhapfodies of thoſe commentators; and 1 
will join in opinion with all perſons of 
good talte, in declaring, that greater ad- 
vantage may be reaped from a dozen 
verſes of Homer or Virgil, than from all 
the critiques pat together which have been 
made on thoſe two great poets. 

[ have ventured to tranflite fome paſ- 
ſages of the moit celebrated Englith poets, 
and ſhall now give you one from Shake- 
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ſpeare. Pardon the blemiſhes of the tranſ- 
lation for the ſake of the original; and re- 
member always, that when you ſee a ver- 
ſion, you ſee merely a faint print ot a beau- 
tifal picture. I have made choice of part of 
the celebrated ſoſiloquy in Hamlet, which 
you may remember is as follows: 


To be, or not to be! thit is the queſtion ! 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer E - 
1] lie ſhipgs and arrows of outragious fortune, 
Gr to take arms againſt a fea of troubles, 
Aud, by oppoiag, end them ?—to dic '—to 
lleep — ö 
No more! and by a ſleep to ſay we end 
The hcart-ach. and the thoutand natural ſhocks 
That fleth ts heir to! "tis a conſummat ion « fa. 
Devoutly to be withed, To die !—to ficep !— 
To ileep. perchance to dream ! Ay, there's the 
_ FUuU 3 
For in that ſcep of death, what dreams may 
come 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. There's the re{pect | - 
That makes calamity of ſo long life: 


For who wou'd bear the whips and ſcorns of time, ] 
Th' opprefior's wrong, the proud man's contu- 1 
The pangs of Ueſpis'd love, the law's delay, .mely, I 
The infoleuce of office, and the ſpurns F 
That paticut merit of th unworthy takes, E 
When he himtelf might his quietus make A 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardles bear J. 
To groan and ſwcat under a weary life, — 


But that the dread of tomething after death, 
'Th' undifcover d country. from whoſe bourn Et 
No traveller turns, puzzles the will, 
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And makes us rather bear thoſe ilk we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus comicience does mak: cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of retolution 

Is fickled o'er with the pale caſt of thought: 

And enterprizes of great weight and moment 

With this regard their curren's turn away, \% 
And lute the name of action 


My verſion of it runs thus : 


. Demeure, il faut choiſit et paſſer 4 l'inftant 
„De la vie, a la mort, ou de Petre au neaovt. 
Dicux cruels, s'il en eſt, eclairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courbꝭ ſous la main qui m'outrage, 
duppenter, ou finir mon malheur et mon ſort ? 
Qui ſuis je qui m'arrete ! et qu'eſt ce que la mort? 
O C'eſt la fin de nos maux, c'eſt mon unique azile 
Apres de long tranſports, c'eſt un ſfummeil tran- 
quile 
Ons endott, et tout meurt, mais un affreux reveil 
Doit ſucceder peut etre aux donceurs du ſommeil! 
* Oa nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie 
De tourmens cternels eſt guſſi-tt ſuivie. 
„ O mort! moment fatal! atfreuſe et nite! 
Tout cœur a ton ſeul nom te glace poumvanté. 
Eh qui pourroit ſans toi ſupporter cette vie, 


je, | De nos pretres mentenrs benir I'hypocrifie; 
7 D'une indigne maitretic, encenſet les etteurs, 
ly, | Ramper tus un miniſtre, adorer ſes houte urs ; 


Et montrer les langueurs de fon ame abattue, 
Ades amis ingrats qui detournent la viie ? 
Ja mort ſeroit trop douce en ces extremitez, 
Mais le ſcrupule parle, ct nous crie, Arrctez; 
Il defend a nos mains cet heurcux homicide 


Et of 2 heros guerrier, fait un Chretiau timide! 
0 C, 


N 
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Do not imagine that I have tranſlated 
Shakeſpeare in a ſervile manner. Woe to 
the writer who gives a literal verſion; who 
by rendering every word of his original, 
by that very means enervates the ſenſe, 
and extinguiſhies all the fire of it, It is on 
ſuch an occaſion one may julily afticm that 
the letter kills, but the ſpirit quickens. 

Here follows another paſſage, copied 
from a celebrated tragic writer among the 
Engliſh; it is Dryden, a poet in the reign 
of Charles II.; a writer whole genius was 
too exuberant, and not accompanied with 
judgment enough. Had he writ only a 
tenth part of the works he left behind him, 
his character would have been conſpicuous 
in every part; but his great fault is his ha- 
ving endeavoured to be univerſal. 

1 he patlage in queſtion is as follows: 

When | conſider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

Yet foo!'d by hope, men favour the deceir ; 

Truſt on, and think, to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow's falſer than the former day; 

1 ics more; and whilſt it fays we ſhall be bl} 

With ſome new joy, cuts off what we poſleſt; 

Strange cozenage ! none wou'd hve paſt yea 2 

Again, 

Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain, 

And from the dregs of lite think to receive 

What the firſt tprightly running could not give. 

Im tit'd with waitiag for this chymic gold, 

Which ſools us yeury, and Leggurs us when old. 
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I ſhall now give you my tranſlaticn. 


De deſſeins en regrets et d'erreurs en deſirs. 

Les mortels inſenſes promenent leur folic, 

Dass des malheurs preſeats, dans Veſpoir des 
plaifirs 

Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 

Demain, demain, dot-on, va combler tous nos 
VEur. 

Demain vient, et nous laiſſe encore plus mal- 

| heureux 

Qu'elle eſt Verreur, helas! du ſoin qui nous 
devote, 

' Nul de nous ne voudroit recommencer ſon cours, 

De nos premiers momens nous maudifiuns l'au- 
reve, 

Et de la uuit qui vient, nous attendons encore 

Ce qu out en vain promis les plus beaux de nus 
jours, &c. 


It is in theſe detached paſſages that the 
Englith have hitherto excelled, Their 
dramatic pieces, molt of which are bar- 
barous, and without decorum, order, or 
veriſimilitude, dart ſuch reſplendent fiſhes 
through this gleam, as amaze and aitonith, 
The ityle is coo much inflated, too un- 
natural, too cloſely copied from the Heb- 
rew writers, who abound ſo much with 
the Aſiatic fuſtian. But then, it muſt be 
allo confelled, that the tilts of the figu- 
rative ſtyle on which the Englith tongue is 
lifted up, raiſes the genius at the ſame 
time very far aloft, A with an irre- 

| 2 
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galar pace. The Engliſh writer who firit 
compoled a regular Tragedy, and intujed 
a jpirit of clegance though every part of 
it, Was the illuſtrious Mr Addiſon. His 
Caro is a maſterpiece, both with regard 
to the diction, and to the beauty and har- 
mony cf the numbers, The character of 
Cute is, in:ny opinion, vaſtly ſuperior to that 
ff Cornea ia the PourEY of Corneille: 
tor Cato is great without any thing like 
tvitian, and Cornelia, who, beſides, is not a 
neceilary character, tends Mometimes to 
bombailt. Mr Addiſon's Cato appears to 
we the greateht character that was ever 
brough: upen any Hage, but then the reſt of 
them do nut correſpond to the dignity of 
1:: and this dramatic piece, fo excellently 
well writ, is disfigured by a dull love plot, 
„lich treads a certain languur over the 
v hole, that quite murders it. 

The cuſtom ef introducing love at ran- 
dom, and at any rate, in the drama, paſſed 
trom Par's tw Londin about 1660, with 
Cur ribouds and our peruques. 1 he ladies, 
who adoru the tacatrical circle there, in 

K2 manner as in this city, will ſuffer love 
enly to be the theme of every converſation. 
The judicious Mr Addiſon had the effemi- 
nate conplaitince to ſoften the ſeverity of 
Lis dramatic character io, as to adapt it to 
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the manners of the age; and, from an en- 
deavour to pleaſe, quite ruined a maſter- 
piece in its kind, Since his time, the drama 
is become more regular, the audience more 
difficult to be pleaſed, and writers more 
correct and leis bold. I have ſeen ſome 
new pieces that were written with great 
regularity, but which, at the ſame time, 
were very flat and inſipid One would think 
that the Eaglith had been hitherto formed 
to produce urcgular beauties only. The 
ſhining monſters of Shakeſpeare give inh- 
nite more delight than the judicious images 
of the Moderns. Hitherto the poetical ge- 
nius of the Englith reſembles a tufted tree, 
planted by the hand of Nature, that throws 
out a thouſaud branches at random, and 
fpreads unequally, but with great vigour, 
It dies it you attempt to force its nature, 
and to lop and dreſs it in the fame manner 
as the trecs of the garden of Marli. 


LETTER XE. 


ON COMEDY, 


I AM ſurpriſed that the judicious and in- 

genious M. de Muralt, who has publiſh- 

ad tome letters on the Engliſh and French 
N 3 
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nations, ſhon!d have confined himſelf, in 
treating of Comedy, merely to cen;ure 
Shadwell the comic writer, This author 
was had in pretty great contempt in M. 
de Moralt's time, and was not the poet of 
the polite part of the nation. His dramatic 
pieces, which pleaſed ſome time in acting, 
were deſpiſed by all perſons of taſte, aud 
might be compared to many plays which 
1 have ſeen in France, that drew crowds 
to the playhoule, at the ſame time that 
they were intolerable to read; and of which 
it might be ſaid, that the whole city cf 
P#1is exploded them, and yet all flocked 
to ſee them repreſented on the ſtage. Me- 
thinks M. de Muralt thould have menti- 
oned an excellent comic writer, (livin 


when he was in England), I mean Mr. 


Wycherley, who was a long time known 
publicly to be happy in the good graces 
the of moſt celebrated miltreis of King 
Charles II. This gentleman, who paited his 
life among perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, 
was perfectly well acquainted with their 
lives and their follies, and painted them 
with the ſtrongeſt pencil, and in the trucit 
colours. He has drawn a Miſanthrope or 
Man-hater, in imitation of that of Moliere. 
All Wycherley's ſtrokes are ſtronger and 
boid<r than thoſe of our Miſanthrope, but 
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then they are leſs delicate, and the rules of 
decorum are not ſo well chſerved in this 
play. The Englich writer has cor: : Gd 
the only defect that is ia Mohlere's conciy, 
the thinneſs of the plot, which allo is ſo. 
diſpoſed that the characters in it do not 
enough raiſe our conzern, The Englith 
comedy affects us, and the contrivance of 
the plot is very ingenious, but, at the ſame 
time, it is too bold for the French manners. 
The fable is this. A captain of a mag 
of war, who is very brave, open-hearted, 
and inflamed with a ſpirit of contempt tor 
all mankind, has a prudent ſincere friend, 
whom he yet is ſuſpicious of, and a mittre(s 
that loves him with the utmoſt exceſs of 
pallion. The Captain, to far [rom return- 
ing her love, will not even condeſcend to 
look upon her; but confides entirely in a 
falſe friend, who is the molt worthleſs 
wretch living. At the fame time he has 
given his heart to a creature who is the 
greateſt coquette, and the moſt pet fidious of 
her lex, and is to credulous as to be conti- 
dent ſhe is a Penelope, and his falſe friend 
a Cato. Feembarks on board his ihip, in 
order to go and fight the Dutch, having leſt 
all his money, his jewels, and every thing 


he had in the world, to this virtuous crea- 
ture, whom, at the ſame time, he recom- 
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mends to the care of his ſuppoſed faithful 
friend, Nevertheleſs, the real man of ho- 
nour, whom he ſuſpects ſo unaccountably, 
goes on board the (hip wich him; and the 
miſtreis, on whom he would not beſtow to 
much as one glance, diiguiſes herſelſ in the 
habit of a p:ge, and is with him the whole 
voyage, without his once knowing that the 
is of a fex diff rent om that (he attempts 
to pals for; which, by the way, is not over 
natural, 

The Captain, having blown up his own 
ſhip in an engagement, returns to England, 
abandoned and undone, accompanied by 
his page and his friend, without knowing 
the triendthip of che one, or the tender pat- 
ion of the other. Immediately he goes to 
the jewel among women, who he expected 
had preſerved her fidelity to him, and the 
treaſure he kad left in her hands. He meets 
with her indeed, but married to the honeſt 
knave in whom he had repoſed ſo much 
conhJdence; and finds the had acted as trea- 
cheroutly with regard to the catket he had 
entruſted her with. The Captain can ſcarce 
think it pollible that a woman of virtue 
and honour can act fo vile a part; but, to 
convince him {ill more of the reality of it, 
this very worthy lady falls in love with the 
little page, and will force him to her em- 
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braces. But as it isrequiſite jnſtice ſhould be 
done, and that, in a dramatic piece, virtue 
ought to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed; 
it is at laſt found that the Captain takes his 
page's place, and lyes with his faithlefs 
miitreſs, cuckolds his treacherous friend, 
thruſts his ſword through his body, recovers. 
his caſket, and marries his page. You will 
obſer ve, that this play is alſo larded with a 
petulant, litigious old woman, (a relation 
of the Captain), who is the molt comical 
ctaracter that was ever brought upon the 
ltage, 

W ycherley has alio copied from Moliere 
another play, uf as ſingular and bold a caſt, 
which is a kind of Eee des Feinmes, or, 
Schorl for married li men. 

The principal character in this comedy 
is one Horner, a fly fortune hunter, and the 
terror of all the city huſbands. This fel- 
low, in order to play a ſurer game, can'es 4 
report to be ſpread, that, in his lalt illness, 
the ſurgeons had found it necciliry to have 
him made an zunuch. Upon his appearing 
ia this noble character, all the huſbands in 
town föicked to him with their wives; and 
now poor Hor zer is only puzzled about 
his choice. However, he gives the prefer- 
ence particularly to alittle female peaſant ; 
a very harmleſs innocent creature, who en- 
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joys a fine Auth of health, and euckolds her 
huſband with a ſimplicity that has infinitely 
more merit than the witty malice of the 
moſt experienced ladies. This play cannot 
indeed be called the Schock of good mo- 
rals, but it is certainly the ſchool of wit 
and true humour. 

Sir John Vanbrugh has writ ſeveral co- 
medies, which are more humorous than thoſe 
of Mr Wycherley, but not fo ingenious, 
Sir John was a man of pleaſure, and like- 
wile a poet and an architect. The general 
opinion is, that he is as ſprightly in his 
writings as he is heavy in his buildings. 

[t is he who raiſed the fa nous daſtle of 
Blenheim, a pouderous and laſting monu- 
mit of our unfortunate battle of Hockſtet. 
Were the apartments but as ſpacious as 
the walls are thick, this caſtle would be 
commodious enough. Some wag, in an 
epitaph he made on Sir John Vanbrugh, 
has tlicle lines. 

Ly heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load ou thee, 7 

Sir John having taken atour into France 
betore the glorious war, that broke out in 
1701, was thrown into the Bale, and de- 
tained there for ſome time, withoat being 
ever able to diſcover the motive which had 
prompted our miniitry to indu! ge hi this 
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mark of their diſtinction. He writ a comedy 
during his confinement; and a circumſtance, 
which appears to me very cxtraordinary, 
is, that we do not meet with ſo much as a 
ſingle ſatirical ſtroke againit the country 
in which he had been ſo 11;jurioutly treated. 

The late Mr Congreve raiſed the glory 
of comedy to a greater height than any 
Engliſh writer beſore or fince his time. He 
wrote only a few plays, but they are ail 
excellent in their kind, Ihe jaws of the 
drama are ſlrictly cblerved in them; they 
abound with charaQers, all which are 
ſhadowed with the utmoſt delicacy, and we 
do not meet with fo much as one low or 
coarſe jeſt. The language is every where 
that of men of honour, but their actions are 
thoſe of knaves ; a proof that he was per- 
fetly well acquainted with human nature, 
and frequented what we call Polite Com- 
pany, He was infirm, and come to the 
verge of life when I knew him. Mr Con- 
greve had ore defect, which was, his en- 
tertaining too mean an idea of his firſt pro- 
feſſion, (that of a writer), though it was to 
this he owed his fame and fortune. He 
ſpoke of his works as of trifles that were 
beneath him; and hinted to me, in our firſt 
converiation, that I ſhould viſit him upon 
no other foot than that of a gentleman, 
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who led a life of plainneſs and ſimplicity, 
] anſwered, that had he been fo unfortunate 
as to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould never 
have come to fee him; and I was very 
much diſguſted at ſo unſeaſonable a piece 
of vanity. 

Mr Congreve's comedies are the moſt 
witty and regular, thoſe of Sir John Van- 
brugh molt gay and humorous, and thoſe of 
Mr Wycherley have the greateſt force and 
ſpirit. It may be proper to obſerve, that 
theſe fine geniuſes never ſpoke diſadvan- 
tageouſly of Moliere ; and that none but 
the contemptible writers among the Eng- 
liſh have endeavoured to leſſen the character 
of that great comic poet. Such Italian 
muſicians as deſpiſe Lully are themſelves 
perſons of no character or ability; but a 
Buononcini efteems that great artiſt, and 
does juſtice to his merit. 

The Engliſh have ſome other good comic 
writers living, ſuch as Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr Cibber, who is an excellent player, 
and alſo poet laureat; a title which, how 
r:diculous foever it may be thought, is yet 
worth a thouſand crowns a year (beſides 
ſome conſiderable privileges) to the perſon 
who enjoys it. Our illuſtrious Corneille 
had not ſo much. 
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To conclude. Do not Ccfirs me to de- 
ſcend to particulars with regard to theſe 
Engliſh comedics, which I am fo fond of 
applauding; nor to give you a ſingle ſmart 
faying, or humorous ſtroke, from Wy cher- 
ley or Congreve. We do not laugh in 
reading a tranſlation. If you have a- mind 
to underitand the Engliſh comedy, the only 
way to do this will be for you to go to 
England, to ſpend three, years in London, 
to make yourſelf maſter of the Eglilh 
tongue, and tofrequent the playhouſe every 
night, I receive but little pl-aſure from 
the peruſal of Aritophanes and Plavtus, 
and for this reaſon, becauie 1 am neither 
a Greek nor a Roman. The delicacy of 
the humour, the allufion, the 4 fress, a!l 
theſe are Joſt to a foreigner. 

But it is different with reſpedt to tragedy 
this treating only of exalted pailtuns ard 
hercical ſollies, which the antiquated errors 
of fable or Liftory have mace ſacred. 
Gedipus, Efefra, and ſuch like characters, 

may, with as much prepric. Y, be treate.{ 
of by the Spaniards, tte Enrlith, or Us, 58 
by the Greeks. Bur true comes i; the 
{peaking picture Ids ( oblies ard riginnthons 
foibles of a nation: © {bat lie is fy able 
to judge of the P ing, 12 is ferſc Aly 
acquaiated with tue people ic repreſents. 
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LET TEN AX. 


ON SUCH OF THE NOBILITY AS CU L- 
TIVATE THE BELLES LET TRES, 


T once was a time in France 

when the polite arts were cultivated 
hy perſons of the higheſt rank in the State. 
The courtiers particularly were converſant 
n them, akhongh indolence, a taſte for 
rifles, aad a paſlion for intrigue, were the 
civinites of the country, The court, me- 
thinks, at this time, ſeems to have given 
into a taſte quite oppolite to that of pointe 
liter ee but perhaps the mode of chink- 
ng may be revived in a little time. The 
Ferch are cf fo flexible a diſpaſition, 


ay be moulded into ſuch a variety cf 


ihapes, that the Monarch needs but com» 
mand, and he is immediately obeyed. The 
Englith generally think, and jearning is 
nad ia greater honour among them than 
in our country; an advantage that reſults 

naturally from the form of Their governs 
ment. There are about eight hundred 
per'ons in England who have a right to 
ſpeak in publie, and to ſupport the intereſt 
of the bin gdom; and near five or fix thou- 
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ſand may, in their turns, aſpire to the ſaine 
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honour, The whole nation ſet themſelves 
up as judges over theſe, and every man 
has the liberty ot publithing. his thoughts 
with regard to public affairs; which ſhows 
that all the people in general are indiſpen— 
ſably obliged to cultivate their underitand- 
ings. In England the governments of 
Greece and Rome are the tubject of every 
converſation; ſo that every man is under 
a neceſſity ot peruſing ſuch authors as treat 
of them, how difagreeable ſoever it may be 
to him; and this ſtudy leads naturally to 
that ot polite literature. Mankind in ge- 
neral ſpeak well in their reſpective protel- 
ſons. What is the realon why our ma- 
giſtrates, our lawyers, our phy ſicians, and 
a great number of the clergy, are able 
ſcholars, have a finer tate an{ more wit, 
than perſons of all other profeilions ? Tie 
reaſon is, becauſe their condition of iife re 
quires a cuitivated and enlightened ming, 
in the tame manner as a mercliunt is oh- 
liged to be acquainted with his trafic. No: 
long ſince an Englith vobleman, wi was 
very young, came to fee me at Paris, in 
his return from ltaly. Je had writ a 
poetical deſcription of that country, which, 
for delicacy and politeneſs rmy vie with 
any thing we mcert with ia the Earl cf Ro- 
cheſter, or in our Chaulieu, our Saraſin, or 
8 
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Chapelle. The tranſlation I have given 
of ic is io tnexpretive of the ſtrength and 
dehcate humour cf the original, that | am 

obliged ſeriouſly to atk p: ardon of the 


e, , and ot all who underitand Engliſh. 


However, as this 1s the only method I have 
to make his Lord(hip's verſes known, [ thall 
here preſent you wich them in our tongue. 


Hy'ay je d me vd dans l' Italic? 
Gr7:0:i, Aftuce, ct Fauvretc, 
Grands Ccmpitm: n+, pen ee Bonte 
Et bevcoup de C-remente, 
L'extravavcante C.medie 
Que touveat l' N. czuititian ® 
Veat qu on noimme Religion: 
Mais qu ii nous nommon Folie. 
La Yature en vim incnfaifante 
Vent enticher ics ! icux «harmans, 
Les Pretres la main detolante 
Eton Te fes plus be iux preſens. 
es Moniznors, foy difant Grands, 
Senls duns leurs Paiais maguiſiques 
Y font d illuſtres farncants, 
dans argent, et tans dome ſtiques. 
Pour les Petits, fans liberte, 
Martyrs qu juug qui le doemine, 
Ils cnt fait veru de fauvrete, 
Friant Lien par vittierte 
Et tor jzurs pong par famine, 
Ces beau lieu du Pape terns 
Sem let wa cz par les Diables; 
Fe les tlalitans m c rables 
So.:: dum Gans le Parad:s 
* HK: LrGh o undeoyvbt et ts ba; 7-20 the farces which 
Certain picachiers act in the pen Iquares. 
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LETTER XXI. 


ON THE EARL OF ROCHESTER AND 
MR. WALLER. 


"RE Earl of Rochetiter's name is uni- 
verſally known. M. de St Evremont 

has made very frequent mention of him; 
but then he has repreſented this tamous 
nobleman in no other light than as the 
man of pleaſure, as one who was the idol 
of the fair: but with regard to mylelt, I 


would willingly detcribe in him the manof 


genius, the great poet. Among other pieces 
which diſplay the ſhining imagination hi; 
Lordthip only could bod t, he wrote ſome 
ſatires on the ſame ſubjects as thoſe our 
celebrated Boileau made choice of. I do 
not know any better method of improving 
the taſte, than to compare the productions 
of ſuch great geniufes as hive exerciſed 
their talent on the ſame tubject. Boileau 
declaims, as follows, againit human realon, 
in his Satire on man. 


Cependant a le voir plein de vapcuts légeres, 
So- meme te hercer de ces fropreschimeres, 
Lui ſicul de la nature c la baze er lt appui, 
Et le dizieme, ciel ne tourne que pour lui. 

De tous les A imaux iet ici le I. it re; 

Qui pourreit le nicr, pourtuis tu! Moi peut-ètre. 
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Ce maitre pretendu qui leur donne des loix, 
Ce Roi des Animaux, combien a2 t'1] de Rois? 


Yet, pleus'd with idle whimſics of his brain, 

And pufſ'd wich pride, this haughty thing 
would tain 

Fe thought himſelf the only ſtay and prop 

That holds the mighty frame of nature up. 

The tkies and flars his properties muſt fecm, 


— 


Of all the creatures he's the Lord, he crics. 


Hud i ts there, ſay you, tht dares deny 
Ss own's a truth It may le, Sir, do I. 


This boaſted monarch of tlic world, who awes 
he crearturcs here, and with his nod gives laws, 
This ſelt-nam'd king, who thus pretends to be 
'The lord of all, huw many lords has he? 


OLDHnaMa little altered. 
The Lord Rocheſter expreſſes himſelf, 
in his Satire againtt man, in pretty near 
the following manner: but I mult fir:t de- 
fire you al ways to remember, that the ver- 
fions | give you from the Englith poets are 
written with freedom and latitude ; and 
that the reſtraint of our verſifcation, and 


the delicacies ct the French tongue, will 


not allow a trar{litor to convey into it the 


Neentions imp2tuclity and fire of the Eng- 
| ih nuabers. 


Cet crit que je hais, ect Efprit plein d' erreur. 
Cen', eit pas ma raiſon, c' la tienue Doctcur. 


4 
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C'eſt la raiſon frivole, inquiete, orgeuilleuſe 

Des ſages nimaux, rivale dedaigueuſe. 

Qui croit entr'eux ct Ange, occuper le milicu, 

Ft penſe ere ict bas image de fon Dicu. 

Vil atome impartait, qui croit, doute, diſpute 

Rampe, s'cleve, tombe, ct nie encore ſa chite. 

Qui nous dit je ſuis libre, en nous montrant ſes 
fers, ; 

Et dont I'ail trouble ct faux, croit percer l'u- 
nivers. 

Allez, reverends Fons, bienheureux Fanatiques, 

Com pilez bien Amas de vos Riens ſcholaſtiques, 

Peres de Viſions, et d'F nigmes ſacrez, 

Autcurs du Labirinthe. ou vous vous cgarcz. 

Allez ubicurement eclaircir vos milteres, 

Et couicz dans I] ecole adoret vos chimeœres. 

It eſt d'autres crreurs, il et de ces devots 

Condamne par ceux memes a l'ennui du repos, 

Ce myitique cncluitre, fer de fon Indolence 

Tranquille, au ſein de lieu. Que peut il faire? 
II pente. 

Non, tu ne penſes point, miſerable, tw dors: 

Tuutile a la terre, et mis au rang des Morts, 

Ton crit cuerve croupit dans la Molcfle. 

Revei'lc toi, ſors homme, et fors de ton 15 refſe, 


L'tcmwe eſt ne pour agir, et tu pretens pen» 
er &c. 


The original runs thus: 
Hold, mighty man, | cry; all tis we know, 
And 'tis this very reaſon 1 dei tc, 
This ſupernatural giſt, that makes a mite 
Think he's the image of the Intinite; 
Comparing his ſhot lite, void of all rest, 
To thc | ternal and the cver bleſt. 
Thi: buly, puzzling ſtirer up of doubt, 
That fragycs deep iy fteries, then finds em out, 
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Filling, with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 
Thote reverend bedlams, colleges, and {chools ; 
Borne on whoſe wings, cach heavy ſot can pierce 
'The limits of the boundleſs univerte. 

So charming ointments make an old witch fly, 
And bear a crippled carcaſe through the xy, 
"Tis this exalted power, whoſe bulnets lyes 


In nonſenſe and impothbilities. 

This made a whimbtcal philotopher, 

Before the ſpacious world his tub prefer; 

And we have modern cluiſter'd coxcombs, who 

Retire to think, 'canic they bave nought to do: 

But thoughts are giv'n tour action's government ; 

here action ccates, thoughts impertinent. 

Whether theſe ideas are true or falſe, it 
is certain they are expieſſed with an energy 
and fire which form the poet | thall be 
very tar trom attempting to examine philo- 
ſophically into theſe veries; to lay down 
the pencil, and take upthe rule and compats, 
on this occalion; my only deſign, in this 
letter, being to diſplay the genius of the 
Englith poets, and theretore 1 thall con- 
tine in the lame view, 

The cclcbrated Ir Waller has been ve- 
ry much talked of in France, and M. de 
la Fontaine, St Evremont, and Bayle, have 
written his Eul gium, bur (till his name 
only is known, He had much the tame 
reputation in London as Voiture had in 
P arts, aud, in my opinion, defervedit beiter. 
Voiture was boru ia an age that was juſt 
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emerging from barvarity ; an age that was 
fil rude andi norant, the perple of which 
ained at wit, though they had not the lealt 
pretentions to it, and tought for points 
and conceits iniicad of ſentiments. Briſtol 
ſtones are more ealtly found than diamonds, 
Voiture, born with an caſy and i;ivolous 
genius, was the firit who {hone in this au- 
ror: of French literature. Had he come 
into the werld after thoſe great geniuſes 
who tpre:d f:ch a glory over the age of 
Lewis XIV. he would either have been 
unknown, would have been deſpiſed, or 
weuld have corrected his ſtyle. Boileau 
applauded him, but it was in his firſt ſa- 
tires, at a time when the taſte of that great 
poet was nat yet formed. tle was young, 
and in an age hen perions form a judg- 


ment of men {rom their reputation, and 


nat from their writings, Beſides, Boileau 
w is very partial both in his encomiums and 
his cenſures. He applanded Segrais, whoſe 
works no body reads ; he abuſed Quinault, 
whoſe poctical pieces every one has-got by 
heart, and is wholly ſilent upon La Fon- 
tine, Waller, though a better poet than 


Voiture, was not yet a finithed poet. The 


graces breathe in ſuch of Waller's works 
as are writ in a tender ſtrain, but then they 
are languid through negiigence, and often 
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disfigured with falſe thonghts. The Eng- 


liih had not, in his time, attained the art 
of correct writing; but his {ſerious compo» 
ſitions exhibit a {trength and vigour which 
could not have been expected from the ſoft- 
neis and effeminacy ot his other pieces. He 
wrote anelegy on Oliver Cromwell, which, 
with all its taults, is, nevertheleſs, looked 
upon as a malterpiece. "To underſtand this 


copy of verſes, you are to know that the 


day Oliver died was remarkable tor a great 
ſtorm. His poem begins in this manner: 


Il n'eſt plus, s'en eſt fait ſoumettons nous au fort, 
I.c ciel a ſignale ce jour par des tempetes, 

Ft la voix des tunacrres <(clatant fur nos totes 
Vient d'anoncer fa mort. 


Par ſes derniers ſoupits il cbranle cet ile; 

Cet ide que ſon bras tit trembler tant de tvis, 
go. Cans le cours de ſes Exploits, 

II br toit la tete des Rois, 

Et fouinetroit un peuple a fon joug ſcul docile. 


Mer tu t'en és trouble; O Ver tes flots emus 

Scmilent' dire cu grondant aux plus loimaias 
rivages 

Que I'c{iroi de la terre et ton Maitre volt plus. 


Tel au cicl autrefois senvola Romulus, 

Tet il quita la Terre, au milicu des orages, 
el d'un peuple guerrier il regut les humages ; 
Obei dans fa vit, a fa mort adore, 

Sou palais fut un Temple, &c. 
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We muſt reſign! Heav'n his great ſoul doesclaim, 
In ſturms as loud as his immortal tame: 
Iis dying groans, his laſt breath, ſhakes our iſle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile: 
About his palace their broad roots are toſs'd 
Into the air; ſo Romulus was loſt ! 
New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd her king, 
And, from obeying, fell to worthipping. 
On Octa's top thus Hercules lay dead, 
With ruin'd oaks and pines abont him ſpread. 
Nature herielf took notice of his death, 
And, ſiching, ſwell'd the fea with tuch a breath, 
That to remoteſt fhores the billows roll'd, 
4 approaching fatc of his great ruler told. 

\ ALLER. 


It was the eulogium that gave occaſion 
to the reply (ta tken notice of in Bavle's 
Dictionary ). which Waller made to King 
Charles! Tais King, to whom Waller 
had a lire before (as is vival with bards 
and monerchs) preſented a copy of verſes 
embreidered with pratics, reproacked the 
poet for not writing with ſo much energy 
and fire as when he had applauded the 
uſnrper, (meaning Oliver.) Sir, replied 
Waller to the King. ate ports ſucceed better 
in fiticn than in truth. ſ his anſwer was 


not fo fincere us that which a Dutch am- 


baſſador made, who, when the fame Mo- 
narch complained that his maſters paid leſs 
regard to him than they had done to 
Cromwell; 2 Sir ! ſays the ambaſſador, 
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Oliver was quite ancther man—It is not 
my intent to give a commentary on Wal- 
ler's character, nor on that of any other 
perſon; tor I conſider men after their death 
in no other light than as they were wri- 
ters, and whoully diſregard every thing elſe. 
I hall only obſerve, that Waller, though 
bora in a court, and to an ellate of five or 
ſis thonſand pounds ſterling a year, was 
never ſo proud or ſo indolent as to lay aſide 
the happy talent which Nature had indul- 
ged hin. Tie Earls of Dortet and Roſcom- 
mon. the two Dukes of Buckingham, the 
Lord Halifas, and ſo many other nuble- 
men, did not think the reputation they 
obtained of very great pcets and illuſtrious 
Writers any way dereg tory to thet qua- 
Iity. They are more eloricus for their 
works than for their titles. Thele culti— 
vated the polite arts with as much alndui— 
ty as thouzh they hid been their whole 

ependence. They alf hire made learn- 
ing appear venerable in the eyes of the vul- 

ar, wio have need to be lad in all things 
* the great, and ho, ncvertheleſs, faſhion 


their manners 1-15 alter thoſe of the nobi- 


lity (in England | mean) than in any 
other counts; in the world, 
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LETTER XXII. 


ON MR. POPE, AND SOME OTHER 
FAMOUS POETS, 


Intended to treat of MrPrior, one of the 

molt amiable Engliſh poets, whom you 
ſaw plenipotentiary and envoy extraordi- 
nary at Paris, in 1712. I allo deſigued to 
have given you ſome idea of the Lord Roſ- 
common's and the Lord Dorlet's mute; but 
1 find, that to do this [ ſhould be obliged 
to write a large volume; and that after 
much pains and trouble you would have 
but an imperfect idea of all thaſe works, 
Poetry is a kind cf muſic, in which a man 
ſhould have ſome knowledge before he 
pretends to judge of it. When I give you 
a trauſlation of tome puſſages from thoſe 
foreign pocts, I only prick down, and that 
impertetly, their mulic; but then I can- 
not expreſs the taſte of their harmony. 

There is one FE ng!:th pocm eſpecially, 
which [ [kould deſpair of ever making you 
underitand, the title whereut is Hudibras, 
The ſubject of it is the civil war in the 
time of the Grand Rebellion; and the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Puritans are 
therein ridiculed. It is Don Quixote, it 
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is our Satyre Menippce, blended together“. 
I never found fo much wit in one ſingle 
bouk as in that, which, at the ſame time, is 
the molt difficult to be tranſlated. Who 
would believe that a work, which paints in 
zuch lively and natural colours the ſeveral 
tables and tollies of mankind, and where 
we meet with more ſentiments than words, 
mould batſie the endeavours of the ableſt 
tranflator ? But the reaſon of this is, al- 
moſt every part of it alludes to particular 
incidents. The clergy are there made the 
principal object of ridicule, which is un- 
derſtood but by few among the laity. To 
explaia this, a commentary would be re- 
quiſite, and humour when explained is 
no longer humour. W hoever ſets up lor 
a commentator of ſmart ſayings and re- 
partees, is himſelf a blockhead. This is 
the realon why the works of the ingenious 


A ſpecics of ſatire in proſe and verſe, written in 


France in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the league at 
that time. Ihis fatire, which is alſo called (u- 
tholicen & Eſpagne, was looked upon as a maſter- 
piece. Rapia, Le Roi, Pithou, Paſſerat, and 
Chretien, the greateſt wits of that age. are the au- 
thors of it; and it was entitled Menippee, from 
Menippus, a Cynical philofopher, who had written 
letters ülled with ſharp, ſatirical expreſſions, in 
imitation of Varro, who compoſcd ſatires, which 
hc entitled. Sar Mui p. ä 
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Dean Swift, who has been called the Eng- 
lith Rabelais, will never be well underitocd 
in France. This gentleman has the ho- 
nour (in common with Rabelais) ot being a 
prieſt, and like bim laughs at every thing. 
But, in my humble opinion, the title of 
the Englith Rabelais, which is given the 
Dean, is highly derogatory to his genius. 
The foriner has interiperied his unaccount- 
ably ſantaſtic and uuintelligible book with 
the molt gay ſtrokes of humour, but which, 
at the lame time, has a greater proportion 
of impertivence. He has been valtly lavith 
of erudition, of ſmut, and ialipid raillery. 
An agreeable tale of two pages is purcha- 
{cd at the expenſe of whole volumes of nou- 
icnſe. There are but tew perſons, and thoſe 
ot a groteſque talte, who pretend to under - 
{tand and eſteem this work; for, as to the 
reſt ol the nation, they laugh at the plea 
fant and diverting touches which are lound4 
in Rabelais, and deſpite his book. Ile is 
looked upon as the Prince of Buffoons. The 
readers are vexed to think that a man, who 
was maſter of ſo much wit, thould have 
made ſo wretched an uſe of it. He is an 
intoxicated philoſopher, who never wric 
but when he was in liquor. 

Dean Swift is Rebelais in his ſenſes, and 
ſrequenting the politeit company. Ihe 
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former, indeed, is not ſo gay as the latter, 
but then he poſſeſſes all the delicacy, the 
juſtneſs, the choice, the good taſte, in all 
which particulars our gigling rural vicar 
Rabelais is wanting. Ihe poetical numbers 
of Dean Swift are of a lingular and almoſt 
inimitable taſte ; true humour, whether in 
proſe or verſe, ſeems to be his peculiar ta- 
lent; but whoever is deſirous of under- 
ſtanding him perfectly, mult viſit the ifland 
in which he was born. 

It will be much eaſier for you to form an 
idea of Mr Pope's work's. He is, in my opi- 
nion, the moitelegant, the molt correct poet; 
and, at the fame time, the moſt harmonious 
(a circumſtance which redoends very much 
to the honour of his mule) that England 
ever gave birth to. He has mellowed the 
kar(h ſounds of the Englich trumpet to the 
ſolt accents of the flute. Flis compoſitions 
may be <{ily tranſlated, becaute they are 
vaſtly clear and pertpicuous; beſides, molt 
of his ſubjects are general, and relative to 
all nations. 

His Eſſay on Criticiſm will toon be known 
in France, by che tranſlation which L'Abbe 
de !enel has made of it. 

Here is an extract trom his poem, entitled 
the Rape of the Leck, which I juſt now 
tranllated with the latitude I uſually take 
em Tacle occauons; for, once again, no- 
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thing can be more ridiculous than to tranſ- 
late 2 poet literally. 


Umbriel, a Vinſtant, vieil Gnome rechigne, 

Va d'une aile peſante et d'un air renfrogne 

Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 

Ou loin des doux raions que repand I'eil du 

monde 

Ja Deeſſe aux vapeurs a choiſi ſon ſéjour, 

L.cs triſtes Aquilons y fiſlent a Ventour. 

Et le foufle mal ſain de leur aride haleine 

porte aux environs la fievre et la migraine. 

Sur un riche ſofa derricre un paravent [vent, 

Loin des flambeaux, dubruit, des parleurs et du 

La quintcuſe Deeſſe inceſſamment repoſe, 

Le ceur gros de chagrin, ſans en ſavoir la cauſe. 

N'aiant penſe jamais, Veſprit toujours trouble, 

L'&il charge, le teint pile, er hypocondre enilc. 

La mediſante Envie, eſt aſſiſe aupres delle, 

Vicil ſpectre feminin, decrepite pucelle, 

Avec un air devot dechirant ſon prochain, 

Et chanſonnant les gens Vevangile à la main. 

Sur un lit plein de fleurs negligemment panchee 

Une jeune Beaute non loin d' elle eſt couchec, 

C'eſt l' Atfectation qui graſſaſe cn parlant, 

Ecoute ſans entendre, et lorgne cn regardant. 

Qui rougit ſans pudeur, et rit de tout fans joſe, 

De cent maux difference pretend qu'elle eſt la 
proie; 

Et pleine de fante ſous le rouge et le fard, 

Se plaint avec moleſſe, æt fe pame avec art, 


Umbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſprite 


As ever ſullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 


_ Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of Spleen, 


Swift on his footy pinoins flits the Gaz, 
Aud in a vapour reach'd the-diſmal dome, 
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No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows, 

The dreadful Eaſt is all the wind that tlows. | 

Here, in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, | 

And icreen'd in thades from Day's deteſted glare, | 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, | 

Pain at her (ide, and Megrim at her head. 

Two han(Imaids wait the throne; alike in place, 

But diil'ring far in figure and in face. 

Hcre ſtood Ill- nature, like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 

With ſtore of pray'rs for mornings, nights, 
and noons, 

Her hand is filbd; her boſom with lampoons. 


There Aﬀectation, with a 2 mein, a 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen; 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 1 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride; t 
On the rich quilt ſinks, with becoming woe, b 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. p 
This extract in the original, (not in the Pp 
faint tranſlation I have given you of it), At 
may be compared to the deſcription of La h. 
Moleſſe (ſoftneſs or effeminacy) in Boileau's ſu 
Lutrin. : : nc 
Methinks I now have given you ſpeci- ar 
mens enough from the Englith poets. 1 Cit 
have made ſome tranſient mention of their Bit 
philoſophers, but as for good hiſtorians Th 
among them, I do not know of any; and, in 
indeed, a Frenchman was forced to write goc 
their hiſtory. Poſſibly the Engliſh genius, thi: 


which is either languid or impetuous, has ligt 
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not yet acquired that unaffected eloquence, 
that plain but majeltic air, which hiſtory 
requires. Poſſibly too, the ſpirit of party, 
which exhibits objects in a dim and con- 
fuſed light, may have ſunk the credit of 
their hiſtorians. One halt of the nation is 
always at variance with the other half. I 
have met with people who aſſured me, that 
the Duke of Marlborough was a coward, 
and that Mr Pope was a fool; juſt as ſome 
Jeſuits in France declare Paſcal to have 
been a man of little or no genius; and 
ſome Janſeniſts affirm Father Bourd dloũe 
to have been a mere babbler. The Jaco» 
bites contider Mary Queen of Scots as a 
pious heroine, but thoſe of an oppoſite 
party look upon her as a proſtitute, an 
adultereſs, a murtherer. Thus the Engliſh 
have memorials of the ſeveral reigns, but no 
ſuch thing as a hiſtory. There is, indeed, 

now living, one Mr Gordon, (the public 
are obliged to him for a tranſlation of Ta- 
citus), who is very capable of writing the 
hiſtory of his own country, but Rapin de 
Thoyras got the ſtart of him. To conclude; 
in my opinion, the Engliſh have not ſuch 
good hiſtorians as the French, have no ſuch 
thing as a real tragedy, have ſeveral de- 
ligheful comedies, ſome wonderful paſſages 
ig certain of their poems, and boaſt of. 
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philofophers that are worthy of inſtructing 
mankind. The Engliſh have reaped very 
great benefit from the writers of our nation, 
and therefore we ought (ſince they have 
not ſerupled to be in our debt) to borrow 
from them. Both the Engliſh and we came 
after the Itali ins, who have been our in- 
ſtructors in all the arts, and whom we have 
ſurpaſſed in ſume. I cannot determine which 
of the three nations ought to be honoured 
with the palm ; but happy the writer who 
could ditplay their various merits, 


LETTER XXIII. 


ON THE REGARD THAT OUGHT TO BE 
SHOWN TO MEN OF LETTERS, 


EITHER the Engliſh, nor any other 
people, have foundations eſtabliſhed 
in favour of the polite arts like thoſe in 


France. There are univerſities in moſt .. 


countries, but it is in France only that we 
meet with ſo beneficial an encouragement 
for aſtronomy, and all parts of the mathe- 
matics, for phyſic, for reſearches into anti- 
quity, for painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture. Lewis XIV. has immortalized his 


name by theſe ſeveral foundations, and 
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this immortality did not coſt him two hun- 
dred thouſand livres a year, 
| muit confeſs, that one of the things [ 
very much wonder at is, that as the par- 
liament of Great Britain have promiſed a 
reward of twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 
to any perlon who may diſcover the lon- 
girude, they ſhould never have once thought 
to imitate Lewis XIV. in his munificence, 
with regard to the arts and ſciences. 
Merit, indeed, meets in England with re- 
wards of another kind, which redound more 
to the honour of the nation. The Englith 
have ſo great a veneration for exalted ta- 
lents, that a man of merit in their country 
is always ſure of making his fortune. Mr 
Addiſon in France would have been elect- 
ed a member of one of the academies, and, 
by the credit of ſume women, might have 
obtained a yearly penſion of twelve hun- 
dred livres; or elſe might have been im- 
priſoned in the Baſtile, upon pretence that 
certain ſtrokes in his tragedy of Cato had 
been diſcovered which glanced at the 
porter af ſome man in power. Mr Addi- 
ſon was raiſed to the polt of ſecretary of 
ſtate in England. Sir Iſaac Newton was 
made warden of the royal mint. Mr Con- 
greve had a conſiderable employment “. 
* 5ecrctary for Jamaica, 
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Mr Prior was plenipotentiary. Dr Swift 
is Dean of St Patrick m Dublin, and is 
more revered in Ireland than the primate 
himſelf, The religion which Mr Pope 
profeſſes excludes him, indeed, from preter- 
ments of every kiad, bat then it did not 
prevent his gaining two hundred thouſand 
livres by his excellent tranſlation of Homer. 
I myſelf ſaw a long time in France the 
author of Rhadamiltus ® ready to periſh for 
hunger; and the fon of one of the greatelt 
men our country ever gave birth to, and 
who was beginning to run the noble ca— 
reer which his father had ſet him, would 
have been reduced to the extremes of 
miſery, kad he not been patronized by 
M. Fagon. | 

But the circumſtance which moſtly en- 
courages the arts in England is the great 
venceraiion which is paid them, The pic- 
ture of the prime miniſter hangs over the 
chimney of his own cloſet, but | have ſeen 
that of Mr Pope in twenty noblemen's 
houtes. Sir [ſaac Newton was revered in 
his lifetime, and had a due reſpect paid to 
him after his death; the greateit men in 
the nation diſputing who thould have the 
hunour of holding up his pall. Go into 
Weltmialter Abbey, and you will find, that 

MN. de Crebillon. + Racine. 
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what raiſes the admiration of the ſpectator 
is not the mauſoleums of the Englith kings, 
but the monuments, which the gratitude 
of the nation has erected to perpetuate the 
memory of thole illuſtrious men who con- 
tributed to its glory. We view their ſlatues 
in that Abbey in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of Sophocles, Plato, and other immortal 
perſonages, were viewed in Athens; and [ 
am pertuaded, that the bare fight of thoſe 
glorious monuments has fired more than 
one breait, and been the occaſion of their 
becoming great men. 

The Euglith have even been reproached 
with paying too extravagant honours to 
mere merit, and cenſured for i interring the 
celebrated actreſs Mrs Oldfield in Weſt. 
mialter Abbey with almoſt the ſame pomp 
as Sir {ſaac Newton. Some pretend that 
the Englith had paid her theſe great fu- 
neral hunours, purpoſely to make us more 
ſtrongly ſenſible of the barbarity and in- 


juſtice which they object to us, tor having 


buried NMademoitelle le Couvreur ignomi- 
niouſly ia the fields. 
But be aftured from me, that the Eng- 


lich were prompted by no other principle, 


in burying Mrs Oldfeld in Weltminiter 


Abbey, than their good tenſe, They are 


fartrom being ſo ridiculous as to brand with 
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mfamy an art which has immortalized an 
Euripides and a Sophocles; or to exclude 
trom the body of their citizens a ſet of 
people wioſe buſineſs is to ſet off, with the 
utmoſt grace of ſpeech and ation, thoſe 
pieces which the nation is proud of. 
Under the reign of Charles I. and 
ia the beginning of the civil wars, raiſed 
by a number of rigid fanatics, who, at laſt, 
were the victims to it, a great many pieces 


were publiſhed againſt theatrical and other 


fhows, which were attacked with the greater 
virulence, becauſe that Monarch and his 
Queen, daughter to Henry IV. of France, 
were paſſionately ſond of them. | 

One Mr Pryvne, a man of moſt furiouſly 
ſcrupulous principles, who would have 
thought himſelf damned had he wore a 
cuſſock inſtead of a hort cloak, and have 
been glad to ſee one half of mankind cut 
the other to pieces ſor the glory of God, 
and the propaganda fide, took it into his 
head to write a moſt wretched ſatire again(t 
ſome pretty good comedies, which were 
exhibired very innocently every night be- 
fore their Majeſties. He quoted the autho- 


tity of the Rabbis, and ſume paſſages from 


St Bonaventure, to prove that the Oedipus 

of Sophocles was the work of the evil 

ſpirit; that Terence was excommunicated 
2 
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manner of uſe, and will not acquaint him 
with the nature cf exchanges. This is 
very nearly the caſe with mot of the arts; 
there is a certain point, beyond which all 
reſearches ſerve to no other purpoſe than 
merely to delight an inquiſitive mind, 
Thoſe ingenious and uſeleſs truths may be 
compared to ſtars, which, by being placed 
at too great a diltance, cannot afford us the 
leaſt light. 

With regard to the French Academy, 
how great a ſervice wonld they do to lite- 
rature, to the language. and the nation, if, 
inſtead cf publiſhing a ft of compliments 
annually, they would give us new editions 
of the veluable works writtea in the age 
of Lewis XIV. purged [rom the ſeveral er- 
rors of diction which are crept into them! 
There are many of cheſe errors in Corneille 
and Moliere, but thoſe in La Fontaine are 
very numerous. Svch as could nat be 
correfted might at leaſt be pointed out. 
By this means, as all the Europeans read 
thoſe works, they would teach them our lan- 
guage in its utmoſt purity, which, by that 
means, would be fixed to a laſting ſtand- 
dard; and valuable French books, being 
then printed at th: King's expenſe. would 


prove one of the mot! glorious monuments 


the nation could boaſt, I have been tuld 
1 
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that Boileau formerly made this propoſal, 
and that it has fince been revived by a 
gentleman eminent ſor his genius“, his 
fine ſenſe, and juſt taſte for criticiſm ; but 
this thought has met with the fate of many 
other uſeful projets, of being applauded 
and neglected. 


L Abbt de Rotliclia of the French Academy. «+ 
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puvliſa all choſe diſcourſes by which c:. 
they are known, but they thould 3 
make a law never to print any of them. 
Bur the Academy of the Belles Lettres 
have amore pradent and more uletul objet, 
which is, to preſent the public with « col- 
lection of tranſactious that abound with 
curious reſearches and critiques. Theſe 
tranſactions are already eſteemed by fo- 
reigners; and it were only tc be wiſhed, 
that ſome ſubjects in them had been core 


thoroughly examined, and that others had 


not been treated at all. As for inſtance, we 
ſhould have been very well fatisfed, had 
they omitted I know Renal hat diilertation 
on the prerogative of he tight hand over 
the left; and ſom: Kune " Chich, though 
not publiche 2d under to ridiculous a tit e, 
are yct written on ſubjects chat are almoi! 
a5 ſrivolons and Ai; v. 

he Academy ot Sciences, in ſuchoſtheir 
reſearches as are of a more difficult kind, 
and a more ſenlibleuſe, embrace the knows 
ledge ot natuce, and the 1:1provements of 
the arts. We may pretume that ſuch 
protound, ſuch uninterrupted, purſuits as 
theſe, ſuch exact calculations, ſuch refined 
diicoveries, ſuch extenſive and exalted 
views, will, at laſt, produce {ſomething that 
may prove of advantage to the unixverſe. 
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Hitherto, as we have obſerved together, 
the molt uſeful diſcoveries have been made 
in the moſt barbarous times. One would 
conclude, that the buſineſs of the mott en- 
lightened ages, and the moſt learned 
bodies, is, to argue and debate on things 
which were inveated by ignorant pe ople. 
We know exadly the angle which the tail 
of a ſhip is to make with the keel, in order 
to its failing better; and yet Columbus 
diſcovered America, without having the 
leaſt idea of the property of this angle: 
however, [| am far from inferring from 
hence, that we are to confine ourſelyes 
merely to a blind practice, but happy it 
were would naturaliſts and geometrictans 
unite, as much as poflible, the practice 
with che theory. 

Strange, but ſo it is, that thoſe things 
which reflect the greateit honour on the 
human mind are frequently of the leaſt 
benefit to it! A man who underſtands the 
tour fundamental rules of arithmetic, aid— 
cd by a little goo] ſenſe, ſhall a; masz bro— 
d gious wealth in trade, mall become a 
Sir Peter Delme, a Sir Richard Hopkins, 
a dir Gilbert Heatheate, whilit a poor al- 
gebraiit ſpends his whole life in ſearching 
tor aſtoniſhing properties and relations in 
numbers, which, at the ſame time, are of no 
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As there is very little order and regula- 
rity in the Royal Society, and not the leaſt 
enconragement, and that the academy of 
Paris is on a quite different foot, it is no 
wonder that our trantactions are drawn vp 
in a more juſt and beautiful manner than 
thoſe of the Englith. Soldiers, who are 
under a regular dilcipline, and, befides, well 
paid. mult, neceſſarily, at laſt, perform more 
glorious atchievements than others who 
are mere volunteers, [t mull, indeed, be 
confeſſed, that the Royal Society boaſt 
their Newton, but then he did not wwe his 
knowledge and dilcoveries to that body; 
ſo tar trom it, that the latter were intcl- 
ligible to very few of his fellow- members. 
A genius like that of Sir Ilaac belonged 
to all the academies in the world, becaule 
all had a thouſand things to learn of him. 

Ihe celebrated Dean Swilt formed a Cc- 


ſign, in the latter-end of the late Queen's 


reign, to found an Academy tor the Eng iith 
tougue upon the model cf that of rhe 
Freuch, This projet was promoted by 
the late Earl of Oxford, lord kigh trea- 
ſurer, and much more by the Lord Loling- 
broke, ſecretary of ſtate, vhokas the happy 
talent of ſpeaking without prem-wiaction, 
in the parii:ment-houle, with as much pu- 
tity as Dean Swift wric in i, clofet, aud 
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wao would have been the ornament and 
protector of that academy. Thoſe only 
would have been choſen members of it, 


whote works will laſt as long as the Eng- 


lith tongue, ſuch as Dean Swift; Mr Prior, 
whom we ſaw here invelted with a public 
character, and whoie tame in England is 
equal to that of La Fontaine in France; Mr 
Pope, the Engliſh Boileau; Mr Congreve, 
who may be called their Moliere, and ſeveral 
other eminent perſons whoſe names I have 
torgot; allthete would have raiſed the glory 
of that body to a great height, even in its 
mfancy. But Queen Anne, being fnatched 
ſuddenly from the world, the Whigs were 
reſolved to ruin the protectors of the in- 
tended Academy, a circumltance that was 
of the moſt fatal conſequence to polite 
literature. The members of this academy 


would have had a very great advantage 


over thoſe who firit formed that of the 
French ; for Switt, Prior, Congreve, Dry- 
den, Pope, Addilon, Sc. had fixed the 
Englith tongue by their writings; wheres 
Chapelain, Colictet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Per- 
rin, Cotin, cor fir!t academicians, were a 
dige ace to their country; and ſo much ri— 
dicule is now attached to their very names, 
that it an author of ſome genius in this age 
had the misſortune to be called Chapelaic 
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or Cotin, he would be under a neceſſity of 
changing it. 

One circumſtance, to which the Engliſh 
Academy ſhould eſpecially have attended, 
is, to have pretcribed to themſelves occupa- 
tions of a quite different kind from thoſe 
with which our academicians amuſe them- 
ſelves, A wit of this country aſked me for 
the Memoirs of the Freuch Academy. I 
anſwered, they have no memoirs, but have 


printed threeſcore or fourſcore volumes in 


quarto of compliments. The gentleman 
peruſed one or two of them, but without 
being able to underſtand the ſtyle in which 
they were written, though he underſtood 
all our good authors perfectiy. All, fays 
he, I ſee in theſe elegant diſcourſes is, that 
the member ele, having aſſured the audi- 
ence that his predecell; r was a great man, 
that Cardinal Richelicu was a very great 
man, that the Chancellor Segujer was a 
pertty great man; that Lewis XIV. was a 
more than great man, the director anſwers, 
in the very. ſame ſtrain, and adds, that 
the member ele& may allo be a fort of 
great man, and that himſelf, in quality of 
director, mult alſo have ſome thare in this 
greatneſs. 

The cauſe why all theſe academica! diſ- 
courſes have unhappily done ſo little ho- 
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nour to this body is evident enough. i- 
thum ef temparis petit quam hominis. (The 
fault is owing to the age rather than to 
particular perſons). It grew up inſenſibly 
into a cuſtom for every academician to re- 
peat theſe eulogiums at his reception; it was 
laid down as a kind of law, that the public 
ſhould be induiged from time to time, the 
ſullen ſatistadtion of yawiuing over theſe 
productions. It the realtor fhould after- 
wards be fought, why the greated geniuſes 
who have been incorporated into that body 
have ſometimes made ine wortt ſpet ches; 
I aaſwer, that it is wholly owing to a tirong 
pre pen ſion the gentlemen iu quelſtion had to 
thine, and to ditplay a thread-bare, worn- 
out iubjeR in a new and uncomw on light, 
The neceſſity of aving lomething, the per- 
plexity of having nothing 16 an, and a de- 
fire of being witty, are three citcumttanges 
which alone are capable cfm king ever: the 
greateſt writer ridiculuus, | hee =. neo 
not being able to ttrixe out any new 
thoughts, Lunced aſter a new play of words, 
and delivered theratclves without think.ng 
at all; in like manner as people who thoutd 
ſeem to chew with great eagerneſs, and 
make as hough they were eating, at the 
ſame time hat hey were juſt AHarved. 
It is a law in the French Academy to 
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LET. 
ON TIE ROYAL SOCIETY, AND OTUER ACADEMIES, 


THE Engliſh had an Academy of Sci- 

ences many years before us; but then 
It is not uader ſuch prudent regulations us 
ours: the only reaſon of which, very po! 
ſibly, is, becauſe it was founded before tte 
Academy of Paris; fer had it been founded 
after, it would very probably have ad pted 
ſome of the ſage laws of the tormer, aud 
improved upon others. 

Two things, and thoſe the malt eſſential 
to man, are wanting in the Koyal Society 
of London, I mean rewards and lass. A 
ſeat in the Academy at Paris is a ſmall, but 
ſecure, fortune to a geometrician or achy 
miu; but this is fo tar from being rhe cafe 
at London, that the feveral members of 
the Royal Society are at a coniaun,thongh, 
indeed, finail expenſe. Any man in En:- 
land who d-clares himſelf a lover ot th: 
mathematics and natural philoſophy, and 
expreiles an inclinaticn to be a member ef 
the Royal Society, isimmediately elected in— 
to it. But ia France it is not enough that 


The reader will call to mind, that tkefe letters 
were written about 17:8 or 35, {11:2 wiach tine 
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a man who aſpires to the honour of being 
a member of the academy, and of recei- 
ving the Royal ſtipend, has a love for the 
ſciences; he mn, at the ſame time, be deep- 
Iy ſkilled in them; and is obliged to diſ- 
pute the feat with competitors, who are ſo 

much the more formidable as they arc fired 
by a principle of glory, by intereſt, by the 
difficulty itſelf, and by chat inflexibility ot 
mind which is generally found in thoſe 
who devote themſelves to that pertinacious 
fludy, the mathematics. 

The Aciderimy of Sciences is prudent!y 
confined to the Andy of nature, and, in- 
deed, this is a field ſpacious enough for fifty 
or threeſcore pert: 1:5 to range in. That of 
London mix2s inditcria inately literature 
wich phyfics: : but, methinks, the founding 
an acaitemy mcrely tor the polite arts ts 
more judiciogs, as it prevents confuſion, 
and the | joining, in ſome mesſure, of heter- 
ofrencals, tuch as à diſlertation on the 
head-dreiſ:s cf the Roman ladies with a 
hundred or more new curves. 


the names of the ſeveral candidates are, by a law 
of the Koyal Society, paſted up in it, in order that 
a cluzice may be mate of tuch perſons only as are 
qualiũed to be members. The celebrated Mr de 
Fon'encile Lad the kunour to pats throvgh this 
vrdcal. 
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4 fads ; and added, that, doubtleſs, Bru- 
tus, who was a very ſevere Janſeniſt, aſſaſli- 
nated Julius Ceſar, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he, who was Pontifex Maximus, 
F preſumed to write a tragedy, the ſubject of 
e which was Oedipus. Laſtly, he declared, 
that all who frequented the theatre were 
excommunicated, as they thereby renoun- 
ah > ced their baptiſm. This was calting the 
higheſt inſult on the King and all the Roy- 
al family; and as the Engliſh loved their 
prince at that time, they could not bear to 
hear a writer talk of excommunicating him, ' 
though they themſelves atterwards cut his f 
head off. Prynne was ſummoned to appear | 
before the ſtar- chamber; his wonderful _ 
book, from which Father Le Brun ſtole his, 
was ſentenced to be burnt by the common 
hangman, and himſelf to loſe his cars. His 
trial is now ex ant. 
The Iralians are far from attempting 
: to caſt a bleiniſh on the opera, or to excomi- | 
municate Sigaior Send ſino or Signora Cuz- {| 
zoni. With regard to myſelf, I could pre- 
ſume to wiſh that the magillrates would 


* ſuppreſs I know not what contemptible 
it pieces written agaiaſt the ſtage. For when 
e the Engliſh and Italians hear that we 


brand with the greateſt mark ct infamy an | 
art ia which we cc; that we excommun- * 
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nicate perſons who receive ſalaries ſrom 
the King ; that we condemn as impious-a 
ſpectacle exhibited in convents and mona- 
ſteries; that we diſhonour ſports in which 
Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV. periorm- 
ed as actors; that we give the title of 
the Devil's Works to pieces which are re- 
ceived by magiſtrates of the moſt ſevere 
character, and repreſented before a virtu- 
ous queen; when, I ſay. toreigners are told 
of this inſolent conduct, this contempt for 
the Royal authority, and this Gothic ruſti - 
city which ſome preſume to call Chriſtian 
ſeverity, what an idea mult they entertain 
of our nation ! And how will it be poſſible 
for them to conceive, either that our laws 
give a ſanction to an art which is de- 
clared infamous, or that ſome perſons dar2 
to ſtamp with infamy an art which receives 
a ſanction from the laws, is rewarded by 
kings, cultivated and encouraged by the 
greateſt men, and admired by whole na- 
tions ! And that Father Le Brun's imperti- 
nent libel againſt the ſtage is ſeen in a 
bookſcller's ſhop, landing the very next to 
theimmortallabours of Racine, of Corneille, 
of Moliere, &c, 
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A. 

ACADEMY. Deſign for eſtabliſhing an academy 
for the improvement of the Engliſh tongue, 
p. 185. Reaſons why that deſign was laid 
aſide, 186. Reflections on the French Acade- 
my, and on that of the ſciences, 186 > /eq. and 
of the advantages which might accrue from the 

French Academy in France, ror. 

Addiſon (Mr); a conſiderable fault in his beautiſul 
tragedy of Cato, 148. The high eſteem in which 
his writings are held in England, 179. | 

Ages (barbarous) the moſt utcful inventions have 
been ditcovered in them, 190. 

Anaxagoras, his opinion concerning the nature 
of the foul, 86 

Antonio, a ridiculous character in one of Otway's 
plays, 142. 

Argonauts; Sir Iſaac Newton fixes the time of 
their exp dition, 139. 

Ariſtotle; the only reaſon why he had ſo many 
commentators was, becauſc he was unintclli- 
gible, $7. 

Aſtronomy; the uſe Sir Iſaac Newton made of 
this ſcience in tectifying chronology, 1358. 

Attraction; Sir Haac Newton borrowed his ſyſtem 
of attraction from the Lord Bacon, $3. Expli- 
cation of that ſyſtem, 111 C Lefence of 
the term Attraction, 119 Ces. 

B 


BACON (Lord); his character and eulogium, 78 
C. Curious refleftions on his philoſophical 
diſcoveries and his works, $3 & ſeq. His hiſtory 
of Henry VII. cenſured, 84. 


Baptiſm; idea which the Quakers entertain of 
that igſtitution, 15,17. 
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Barclay (Robert) author of the apology for the 

Quakers, a work in great eſteem, —— Preſents | e 
it to King Charles 11. 30. 

Baſtile. Sir John Vanbrugh, being in france, was 
impriſoned in the Baſtile, without knowing 


why, 154 þ 1 0 
Bernard (St); the fingular opinion of this father 
with regaid to the ſtate of the ſoul after death, 87. C 


Bernouilli ; whether he invented the integral cal- 
culation, 131. 

Bodies; cauſe of their denſity diſcovered by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, 125, 126 

Bolingbroke (Viſcount) conſidered as one of the 
defenders of the Church of England, 4:t. An 
ingenious and noble anſwer of that Lord, re- 
lating to the Duke of Marlborough, in the op- 


poſite party, 79. 
Brounker (Lord) ſquared the byperbola, 130. 
C 


CH\RTA MAGNA; a famous edit, which the 
Engliſh look upon as the foundation of their 
liberties, 63. Examination of that charter, 63 


17. 
Chinete; the practice of inoculation has been a- 
mong that people above two hundred years, 76. * 
Chronology; the new diſcoveries Sir [{azc New- 
ton made in that ſcience, 133. Principles on 
which he eſtabiiſhed them, 134 eg. 
Cibber (Mr) an Engliſh poet, and an excellent 
comedian, 156. 
Circaſſians; the inoculation of the ſmall-pox in- 
vented by that people. Reaſons why this cu- 
ſtom is praCtiſed by them, 70 & ſeg. D 
Clarke (Dr) a famous divine. A ſtickler for Soci- $ | 
nianiſm 49. His character, 30. His adherence "ll 1 
to that ſet of people, though prejudicial to his 
Fortune, ib. 
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Clergy; their authority in England, 4r. Their 
morals better than thoie of the French clergy, 
43. Mcſt Engliſh clergymen are pedants, and 
not very amiable in ſocicty, 44. They tuddle 
themiclves, which gives nv offence, t6. 

Colours. Different colours of the rays of light 
tixed by Sir lac Newton. 124 9. 

Comedies; the Engliſh have ſome very beautiful 
ones, 188. but, to taſte them, a reader mult un- 
det ſtand the . they being very much di. 
li ure d in a tranflation, 157. 

Comets; explained by dir lfaac Newton, 116. 
Opiuion of ſome other philoſophers, 117, 418 
Commerce; flourithing ſtate of it in England, 66. 
Noble fumplicity of the rich merchants in Lon- 

don, 67. 

Commons ( Houfe of); its original is very obicure, 
62. tiow its authority was increated, 63. 

Congreve; a famous tnglith poet, author of 
ſome exccllent comedies : his character 135. 
His difcc uric in a vitt which M de Voltaue 
paid hi „ 15. 

Courayer (Father), a learned French monk. Has 
written on the validity of Enylith ordinations. 
Opinion entertained ot his work in France, and 
in England, 4z. Of no advantage to the Eng- 
lich, nor to the author, . 

Courtiers (French); their deitics, 158. 

Cromwell (Oliver), perfecutes the Quakers be- 
cauſe their religion would not peruut them to 
fight, 27. 6 


D. i 

DEL ME (Sir Peter), a rich Englich merchant, 
owes his riches to his merit, 190. 

Des Cartes; his character. Epnome of his life, 
judgment on his talents, on his works, and his 
progreſs in philoſophy, geometry, &. 100, Com- 
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Barclay (Robert) author of the apology for the 
Quakers, a work in great eſteem, 18, Preſents 
it to King Charles II. 30. 

Baſtile. Sir [John Vanbrugh, being in France, was 
impriſoned in the Baſtile, without knowing 
why, 154 | 

Bernard (St); the ſingular opinion of this father 
with regard to the ſtate of the ſou! after death, 85. 

Bernouilli ; whether he invented the integral cal- 
culation, 131. 

Bodies; cauſe of their denfity diſcovered by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, 125, 126 

Bolingbroke (Viſcount) conſidered as one of the 
defenders of the Church of England, 41. An 
ingenious and noble anfwer of that Lord, re- 
lating to the Duke of Marlborough, ia the op- 
polite party, 79. 

Brounker (Lord) ſquarcd the hyperbola, 130. 

C 


CH\RTA MAGNA; a ſamous edict, which the 
Engliſh lock upon as the foundation of their 
liberties, 63. Examination of that charter, 63 
& 7:7. 

EY the practice of inoculation has bcen a- 
mong that people above two hurdred years, 76. 

Chronolopy; the new diſcoveries Sir [{a:c New— 
ton made in that ſcience, 133. Principles on 
which he eſtabiithed them, 134 © . 

Cibber (Mr) an Fngliſh poet, and an excellent 
comedian, 156. 

Circaſſians; the inoculation of the ſmall-pox in- 
vented by that people. Reatfons why this cu- 
ſtom is practiſed by them, 70 & eg. 

Clarke (Dr) a famous divine. A ſtickler for Soci- 
nianiſm 49. His character, 30. His adherence 
to that ſet of people, though prejudicial to his 
fortune, ib. 
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Clergy; their authority in England, 4r. Their 
murals better than thote of the French clergy, 
43. Ml Engliſh clergymen are pedants, and 
not very amiable in tucicty, 44. They tuddle 
tLematchres, which gi es no oftcnce, 10. 

Colours. Different colours of the rays of light 
ned by Sir Itaae Newton. 1242 feg: 

Comedies; the Fngliſh have ſome very beautiful 
ones, rse.; but, to taite them, a readcr mult un- 
deritand th e tongue, they being very much di. 
tiurcd in a tran lation, 157 

Curets; cxlained by Sie tac Newton, 116. 
Opinion ot fume other pliiloulophers, 117, 415 

Commerce; flourithing (tate of it in England, c. 
Nuble finplicity of the rich merch ants in Len- 
don, 6 

Commons (Houſc of); its original is very ohicure, 
62. ho its authority was :ncrcated, 63. 

Congreve; a famous tnglith poct, author of 
ſome exccllent com edies : his character 155. 
His difc: uric in a viit which M de Voltaue 
paid 111 5 19. 

Courayer (Father), a learned French monk. Has 
written on the validity of Enylith ordinations. 
Opinion entertained of his work in France, and 
in England, 4z. Of nv advantaze to the kn 
lich, nor to the author, “. 

Couurticrs (French); theis denics, 158. 

Cromwell (Oliver), perficutes the Quakers be- 
cauſe their icligion would not perunt them to 
tight, 25. 

D. 

DEI. ME (Sir Peter), a rich Englich merchant, 
owes his riches to his merit, 199. 

Des Cartes; his character. tpitome ot his life, 
judgment on his talents, on his works, and his 
progreſs in philutuphy, geometry, &Xc, x60, Com- 
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pared to Sir Iſaac Newton, 99.— 104. Sir Iſaac 
deſtroyed moſt of his principles, 109. 

Difference; a remarkable one between tragedy 
and concdy, 157 , 

Divines; a ſet ot men whoſe character is not very 
amiabie, and wlo do not confine themiclves 
enough to the rules ot their profeſlion, 91, 92. 
Much more dangerous to mankind than philo- 
ſo;zhers, 96, 97. 

Dominis (Antonio de) firſt explains the cauſes of 
the rainbow, 123. 

Dryden; an excellent Engliſh poet: his charac- 
ter, 146. Trantlation of ſome beautiful lines 
of his, 147. 

2 


EC OLE D&.SFEMMES, (School for married Wo- 


men); a comedy of Moliere, imitated by Wy- 
chericy, and euticled by him, "the Country 
Wife, 15.3. | 

Effiat (Marguis of); an ingenious compliment 
made by that nobleman to the Lord Bacon, 
78, 79. 

England is properly the country of {Ctariſts, 39. 

Enyglith tonguc; a man muſt undes fizad it to judge 
of the merit ot the writers in that language, 157. 

Fnthufiaim ; diſſicult to convince an enthuſiaſt by 
rational arguments, 17. 

Fpitaph of 5.r John Vainbrugh, 154. 

Error of the Fngliſh, with regard to the meaſure 
of the carth, rectined hy Sir aac Newton, 112, 

F. fence; that of matter, accor:hng to Sir Iaac 
Newton, dues not conſiſt merely in extentica ; 
and that of the foul is not thought, according 
to Mr Locke. Both diifer in opuiion from Des 
Cartes, 98 

Eugene (Frince) borrows five millions from ſome 
Engli.h merchants, 67. 

Exchange (Royal), a noble idca of it, 47. 
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F. 

FLEETS; the Englith, in 1723, had three power- 
ful ones at the ſame time in different parts ct 
the world, 67. 

Fontenclle (M. de) wrote the eulogium of Sir 
Iſaac Newton. The Engliſh were diſpleaſed at 
his comparing Des Cartes to that philoſopher, 
100, He has attacked the ſyitem of attraction, 
119. 

Format, the only Frenchman in Des Cartes's time 
who underſtood his geometry, 135. 

Fox (George) founder of Quakeritm : his charac- 
ter and adventures, 25 © / 7 

France (civil wars of) as bloody, and more fatal, 
than thote of England, 56, 57. 

French; the idea they have of England, 58. 

Frenchman ; Des Cartes little eſteemed by ſeveral 
of the Englifl, merely becauic he was a French» 
man, 100. 

Froncine ; a natural daughter of Des Cartes, tog. 

G. 

GALILEC impriſoned in the inquiſition, for ha- 
ving demon trated the earth's mot ion, rcz. 

Generations; the proportion of their duration 
with that of the reign of Kings, 133, 134- 

Geometry (intinites in); ſublime diſcoveries made 
by voir [aac Newton in that ſcience, 129 & /ez, 

Gordon (Mr), a very ingenious Unglith writer, 
known by feveral works, 175. 

Great men; anſwer to the queition, Who is the 
greatclt man that ever lived 77. 

Government; various revolutions in government 
in England, 53 & ,ein what manner ſubſidics 
are levied in that cuuntry, 64, 6s. 

H 


HA\LLEY (Dr); his opinion with regard to thc 
comet in 1650, 117. 
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Hatred (rcciptecal) of the Epiſcoparians and Preſ- 
byterians in England much like that of the lan- 
ſeniſts and ſctuits ; but with this difference, 
that the former ob'crve a better decorum, 47. 

Hiſtorians; the Engliſh wanting in good ones, 174. 

Holland; Des Cartes was pertecuted in that 
country, becauſe no cae underſtood his phiſo- 
ſophy, rc x. | 

Holland (North); Des Cartes withdrew to it, in 
order to cultio ate his philoſophy, 1cz. 

Hopkins (Sir Richard); the predigious advantages 
he reaped by arithmetic, 195 

Hyperbola, {quarcd by Lord Brounker, 130. 

hipparchus, a Greek philoſepher: his aſtronomi- 
cal obtervaticns, 136. 

Hudibras; a famous pctm. written by Butler. 
Judgment of that ur, 169, 172. 

JMPULSION; a term as little underſtood in 
philoſophy as that of Attraction, 119. 

Infinites in Geometry, carricd by sir Iſaac New- 
ton to a wonderful length, 125 £ ſeg. 

Inoculation; an artificial metliod of communi- 
cating the ſmall-pox, tirſt brought from Aſia. 
Origin cf this invention; curious relation how 
it was fir!t intr duced in England, 73 C g. 
Effect it Lad in that conntry, 74. 75. Great be- 
nefit it migit produce in oth countr es, eſpe- 
cially in France, 76. lie Chinetc are ſaid to 
have practiſed it for a long courlc of vears. . 

Inventions ; ſeveral great n. den have diiputed for 

the konour of various inventions, 131. 
| "# 

LEIENITZ, whether hc invented fluxions, 131. 

Lewenhoeck; his ditpute with Hartioecher, 132. 

Liberty; idolized ſo much by the Engliſh, that 
they art cvcu jealous of that of other nations, 
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5s. Fonndation of their libertics, 6z. Theſe 
examined, 63, 64. 

Locke (Mr), his character, 85. Idea of his phi- 
lofophy, #9. He is accuſcd of a deſign to de- 
[troy religion, 91. a 

Longitude; reward promiſed in England to the 
man who thall diſcover it, 177. 

Lully; defſpried by the ignorant muſicians in Ttaly, 
but admired by thoſe of the greateſt abilitics, 
156, 

M. 

MACHINES; whether animals are mere ma- 
chines : The autho:i's argument againſt that opi- 
nion, 94, 95- 

Majeſty; the people of England have the epithet 
majeſty beſtowed upon them by one of their 
members of parliament, $2. 

Malbranche (Father), efteemed by the Quakers, 
and conſidered by them as a favourer of their 
principles, 24. 

Matter; the eſſence of matter, according to Sir 
liaac Newton, conſiſts in ſolidity aud exten- 
fun, gg. 

Meature ; that of the circumference of the ter- 
reſtrial globe, 113. 

Merchants Engliſh), their riches and genreofity, 
67. the gicatc!t udblemen do nat think trade 
dcrogatory to their titles. Exampies of this, 
65, G68. 

Milton; a daughter of that immortal poet relieved 
from the moſt extreme milery by the liberality 
of Queen. Caroline, 74. 

Mitanthrope of Mohere; imitated by Wycherley 
in his Comedy called the Plain Dealer, 180. 
Montague (Lady Wortley); the En »lith are 
obliged to that lady ſor introducing the practice 
of iuoculation among them, Her culogium, 53. 
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Muralt (Mr de); in his Letters on the Fugliſh and 
French nations, did nut expatiate enough on 
Engliſh comedies, 150, 

N. 

NEWTON (Sir Ifaac); a favourer of the Scci- 
nian principles, 4. In the opinion of ſome 
people, the greatclt man that ever lived, 77. 
His philotophy quite different from that of Des 
Gutes, 99. Ihe moſt curious and moſt conit- 
de table of his principles explained, from 107,— 
145. He has obtaincd a kind of univerſal mo- 
narchy over the {cienccs, iv. 

0. 

O! PFIEL.D (Mrs), a celebrated Engliſh actreſs: 
her very honourable interment, 179. 

Optics; Sir lſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoveries 
in that ſcience 122 C . His method on this 
vccahhon, 124, 125. 

Ordinations (Eugliſh), defended by Father Cou- 
rayer, The obligations the Engliili have to him 
for his work, 42. 

Otway; he ridiculouſly imitated ſome of Shake» 
{pcare's faults, 142. 

Oxford (late Earl of) confdered as the defender 
of the Church of England, 41. tavours the 
deſizn'vf tounding an academy, 185. 

P, 

PARLIANIENT of Great Britain compared with 
the ancient Romans, 52. The parallel eza- 
naned, 53. Reflections on the Engliſh libertics, 
and the authority of parliaments, 53-© cg. 

Peers; the bulwaik of the Engliſh monarchs, 
againſt the formidable authority of the Com- 
mons, 63, 64. Few peers have eſtates in thotc 
countries whence they take their titles, 64. 

Pen William) head ofthe Quakers in America, 34. 
Penſylvauia fo called from him, 35. His travel: 
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and adventures. Amiable government ſettled 
by him among his followers, 6. Accuſed of be- 
1a2a Jcivit; juſtifies himſelf, 37. His death, 38. 

Philotuphy; the prodigious improvements Lord 
Bacon made in it, 80. As alto Des Cartes, 106. 
And Sir Iſaac Newton, ib. 

Picart (Mr); the advantage his calculation was of 
to Sir Iſaae Newton's ſyſtem, 113. 

Pope ( Mr), one of the greateſt poets of the Eng- 
liſh nation : his character, 152. Tranſlation of 
ſome beautitul lines from his Rape of the Locke, 
173. He is the Englith Boilcau, 186. The high 
regard thown him in Engiaid, 178. 

Popes; anciently tyrants in England, 60. 

Pox (ſmall) given in jnoculation. Curious ac- 
count of that practice, 69 C,. Havoc it mace 
in Paris in 1922, 76. 

Preſhytcrianiſin; the molt conſiderable ſect after 
the Church of England, 44. 

Pretbyterians; character of thoſe in England, 46. 
Difference between the Epiicopal clergy, and 
thoſe of the Church of Scotland, 6. 

Prior (Mr) an Enplif]: poet of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
169. las a very conſiderablc employ ment be- 
ſtr wed upon him, 199. 

Pryone (Mr); a tanatic 180. His arguments againſt 
public ſpectacles, ib. 


QUAKERS; converſation of the author with an 
Dold Quaker of very good ſenſe, 14. Opinion of 
the Quakers with regard to baptiſm, 15. Their 
meetiags, 21. Hlave ncither prieſts nor miniſters, 
23. Otigin of the Quakers, 25. Perſecuted 
upon the firſt eſtablithmcnt of their doctrine, 15. 
"They ſettle in America, and particularly in Pen- 
ſylvanma, 33. Their number decrcaſes daily in 
).ngland. Reatons of it, 38. 
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Quality (Fngliſh) fond of, and cheriſh, the polite 
arts, 168. 

Queen Caroline; her eulogium. She protects the 
ſciences, 73, 74 


RAYS; difference in the rays of which light is 
compoſed, according to vir liaac Newton's 
ſyſtem, 125. 

Religions; plurality of them very neceſſary, and 
of advantage tu the happinets and proſperity of 
the Uugliſh, 47, 45. 

Retz (Cardinal de), his character, 58. 

Revenue (ycarly,; a great number of commoners 
in England have two hundred thouland hvres 
fer annum, 65, 66. 

Revolution; a ſingular one of the earth newly 
diſcoveted, 135. 

Rockeſter (tarl of), his eulogium, 1Gr. A beau» 
titul paſſage from his Satire againſt man, imi- 
tated by cur author, 162. 

Romans; a parallel between that people and the 
togith, 53. 

Rutcumb; a town in Berkihire, where William 
Den dicd, 38. 
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SECTS; England properly the country of them, 
39. Philotophers will never form religious tects, 
becaute they are not eathuſattically inclined, 26. 

Shake ipearc; the a:{t poct who made the Englitu 
theatre cop ſpicuous, 140. tiis character, e. Fhe 
high eſteem the trglith Lave for his writiugs 
productive of il] effects, 141. Part of the famous 
ipeech in Hamlet trantlated into French, 145. 

Soc inians; who compole that ſect in Englaud, 43. 
Sir {aac Newton and Dr Clarke favourcd their 
opinions, 49. ReileQions on the ſtate of that 
ſect, $0. 
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Sorin (Mr) cenſures the ſyſtem of attraction, 179. 

Soubite (Prince of) dies of the ſmall-pox in the 
flower of his youth, 7s. 

Soul; the Ancicnts ignorant of the nature of the 
ſoul. Opinions of the tathers, of the ſchoolmen, 
and of the modern philoſophers, 86 & /cq. 

Spe ctacles (Public ſhows) forbid on Sundays in 
England, and alſo cards, and all other kinds of 
diverſions, 46. 

Steele (Sir Richard) author of ſeveral fine come- 
dies, 156. 

Subſidies ; how levied in Great inte 64, 65 

Swift (Dean), his character and eulogium. Com- 
parcd to Rabelais, 171. 

F. 

TEI. ESCOP ES; one of a new kind invented by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, 29. 

Theatres; the Englith had theſe before the 
French, 1495. 

Thee and thou; the Quakers always uſe thoſe 
particles in ſpeaking. Tuſtification of that form 
of ſpeech, 18. Example of a diſcourſe of this 
kind addr: Ted to Charles II. 3 

Thuanus; a judicious author, even in his ſtyle, 35. 

Tories; a powerful party in England, the coun» 
ter - part to the Wings, 4r. 

Tragedies; Refletions on the ſtate of 'tragedy in 
1. neland, 147 & ſeg 

Tran: iron; teveral paſſages of the moſt famous 
Englith poets tranſlated by M. de Voltaice One 
of Shaketpcare, 144. Of Dryd n, 146 Of the 
Earl of Rocheſter, 162, 163. Of Waller, 168. 
Of Mr Pope, 172, i174. Of the Lord , 160, 
Qualities neceſlary to form a good tranſla- 
tion, 146. 
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VANBRCGH Gir John) author of ſeveral good 
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comedies, and an architect: his character and 
cpitaph, 154. Was impriſoned in the Baſtile, “. 

Villequter (Duke of) dies in the flower of hi; 
youth, 75. 

Voiture; judgment on that author, 164, 16s. 

W. 

WALLER (Nr), an Engliſh poet: his character 
and culogium, 164, 16s. Tranſlatiou of part of 
his poem on Cromwell's death, 166 His inge- 
nious reply to Charles II. 167. 

Wailis (Dr); his progreſs in infinites, 129. 

Warbeck (Perkin), a famous impoſtor in the reign 
of Henry VII. 84. 

Whigs; a confiderable party in England, oppo» 
nents of the Tories, 41. 

Whiſton (Mr), his notion with regard to the 
deluge, 117. 

Wycherley (Mr), author of ſeveral excellent come- 
dies. A great imitator of Mohiere, particularly 
in his Plain Dealer, 150. Plot of that comedy, 
and of another, entitled, the Country Wife, 181, 
—153- This poet in great favour with the ce- 
lcbratcd miſtreſs of Charles II. 150. 
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